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I—THE FQ:DERALIST, NO. LXIII. 
Tar OrtetnaL Drart, By Mr. Jay. 


From the original manuscript, found among “ the 
“family papers of Chief-Justice Jay ;” furnished 
by his grandson, John Jay, Hsq., of the Jay 
Homestead, to the Editor of The Federalist, 
Edit. Morrisania, 1864; and subsequently pre- 
sented to the New York Historical Society. 


[This paper will interest our readers, because 

First: It will illustrate how little foundation, in fact, there 
was for General Alexander Hamilton's pretensions, in hie own 
copy of the work and in the Benson Manuscript, that HE was 
the author of this paper. 

Szconp: It will serve to illustrate how little reason, in fact, 


Mr. John C. Hamilton’s publisher had, when, inthe Prospectus | 
of The Federalist, ‘‘ edited by John C. Hamilton,” he said, | 


“A preliminary Essay will leave little doubt as to the title of 
“Hamilton to the Essays designated by HIMSELF as his own, 
“by the hand of the Editor of this edition, under the imme- 
“diate personal direction of his father.”—American Literary 
Gazette and Publishers’ Circular, December 15, 1863. 

Tarp: It will serve to illustrate the entire correctness of 
Henry B. Dawson, the Editor of The Federalist, when, in his 
= Prospectus for the Morrisania edition of that work, 

e said, “‘In the preparation of this edition of The Federalist 
“the subscriber has been favored with copies of the family 
“papers relative thereto of General Hamilton and Chie?- 
“ Justice Jay ;” and the entire incorrectness of Mr. John Jay, 
ofthe Jay Homestead, in his published letter to Mr. Henry,B. 
Dawson, dated February I4th, 1864, when he asked, while chn- 
troverting the above, ‘* What family papers of Jay or of Ham- 
“ilton, touching The Federalist, had you when you wrote the 
“Prospectus, or heve you now? I GAVE YOU NONE SUCH, FOR 
“THE REASON THAT I HAD NONE TO GIVE.” 

Fourta: It will serve to illustrate the views of the elder 
John Jay concerning some features of the Republic and some 
of the provisions of its Constitution ; while it will serve, also, 
to illustrate how far the present generation have wandered 
from the paths of the Fathers, and how much confidence can 
be safely reposed in its teachings.—Ep. Hist. Maa.) 


It is unhappily the law both with Respect to 
Measures and to Persons that their opponents 
seldom confine their Censures to such things only 
as are worthy of Blame—unless on this Principle 
It is difficult to account for the Conduct of those 
who condemn the proposed Constitution in the 
aggregate, and treat. with Severity some of the 
most unexceptionable articles in it— 
ke The 2 Sec. gives Power to the President 
n by and with y* Advice and consent of the Sen- 
ae to make Treaties provided two thirds of the 

Senators present concur— 

he power of making Treaties is unquestiona- 
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|to the public good— 


| ested§ frequently places Men in Office by 
| Votes of a small Proportion of the Electors, [and 


bly a very important one, especially as it relates 
to War Peace & commerce, and should not be 
delegated,* without such precautions [in the mode 
of constituting them,t| as that the Nation may 
have the highest Security w* the Nature of 
the Case will admit of, that it will be 
exercised by men the best qualified for the 
purpose, and in the Manner most conducive 
The framers of the con- 
stitution appear to have been [particularly|t 
attentive to both these Points. ‘They have di- 
rected the President to be chosen by select bodies 
of Electors to be convened for that express pur- 


| pose, and have referred the appointment of Sen- 


ators to the State Legislatures. 
This mode has, in such Cases, vastly the ad- 


| vantage of Elections by the People in their col- 


lective Capacity, where the activity of Party Zeal 


| taking advantage of the Supiness the Ignorance 


the Hopes and the Fears of the unwary & inter- 
the 


Men too with whom the great body of Electors 
have not always Reason to be satisfied—]|| 

as the State Electors for President as well as 
the State Legislatures, will in general be com- 
posed of the most enlightened and respectable 
Citizens, there is [the highest]}{{] Reason to pre- 
sume that their appointments to these [great|** 
national offices will be [discreet] judicious, or in 


* The word *‘ delegated ” is interlined over the words, “‘ vested 
‘*in any man or Body of Men,” erased. The importance of 
this change in Mr. Jay’s mind, concerning the status of the 
proposed ** Congress of the United States,” and concerning the 


| character of its authority, will not be lost sight «f by the care- 


ful reader.—Ep. Hist. Mac. 

t The words in Italics were subsequently erased.—Ep. Hist. 
Maa. 

¢ The subsequent erasure of the word “ particularly ” indi- 
cates very clearly the limited respect which Mr. Jay had for 
** the proposed Constitution ;” and it will be yet more apparent 
when the four preceding words—*‘ appear to have been ”—are 
read in the same connection.—Ep. Hist. Maa, 

§ This sentence originally read—* in their collective Capaci- 
“ty, where the Supiness of many and the activity of Party 
* Zeal operating on the Ignorance the Hopes and the Fears of 
“Men.”—Epb. Hist. Maa. 

\| The words in Italics were subsequently erased.--Ep. Hist. 
Mac. 

{ These words were subsequently erased.—Ep, Hist. Maa. 

** Subsequently erased.—Ep, Hist. Maa. 

tt Erased.—Ep, Hist. Maa. 
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other Words that the Federal* President & Sena- | 
tors [so chosen]} will be men who had become | 
eminently distinguished by their Virtue and Tal- | 
ents—nay so exceedingly cautious and attentive | 
were in Convention in providing for this object, 

that by excluding Men und 35 from the first of- 

fice, and under 30 from the second, they have | 
confined the Electors to Men of whom the People 

have had Experience, and with Respect to whom 

they will be in no Danger of being deceived by | 
those brilliant appearances of Genius and Pa- 

triotism which like transient Meteors sometimes | 
mislead as well as dazzle— 

From the manner in which they are to be ap- 
pointed it is reasonable to infer that the power 
of making Treaties will be exercised by [the 
most|t able and honest Men [to be found in the 
Country, U. 8.]§ for if the observation be just 
that wise Kings will always be served by able|; | 
Ministers, it is natural to presume that as an 
assembly of select Electors possess in a higher 
Degree than Kings the means of extensive and 
accurate Information relative to Men [¢& their] §j 
Characters, so in the same Degree will their | 
appointments be in general more discreet, and 
judicious. 

The Presidt & Sen'*** so chosen will doubtless 
be of the number of those in each State who best 
understand its Interests, whether considered in 
Relation to the other States or to foreign Na-| 





tions ;}} and we must suppose that the niembers | 
from each State however well disposed to pro- | 
mote the general good of the whole, will yet be | 


* The word ‘ Federal” interlined—the importance of which, 
as an after-thought of the writer, will not be lost sight of by 
= careful students of his character and opinions.—Ep. Hisr. 

AG. 

t Subsequently erased.—Ep. Hist, Mac. 

“es The words in Italics were subsequently erased.—Ep. Hist. 

AG. 

4 It is evident from the style of the erasure that Mr. Jay first 
erased the word ‘* Country ” and substituted for it the initials 
of the United States; and that he subsequently erased the 
amendment, together with the five preceding words, as indi- 
cated by the Itatics.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 

* | The word “* able” written over “‘ wise,” erased.—Ep. Hist. 

AG. 

{ Erased.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 

** The preceding words of this paragraph were interlined 
over the words ‘‘Such men,” erased.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 

tt In revising this paragraph for the Press, Mr. Jay seems to 
have entirely changed his views and thus expressed them in 
their revised form: ‘The inference which naturally results 
** from these considerations is this, the President and Senators 
**so chosen will always be of the number of those who best un- 
“derstand our National Interests, whether considered in re- 
“ lation to the several States or to foreign Nations, who are 
‘*best able to promote those interests, and whose reputation 
“* for integrity inspires and merits confidence.”—Faderalist, 
No. LXIII.—Ed. Morrisania, 1864, i., 447. 

May we nothope to receive, from some one who knows all 
about Mr. Jay, the information which will enable us to judge 
whether or not this change was effected by his intercourse with 
Messrs. Hamilton and Madison—his associates in The Federal- 
ist—rather than from his own, unassisted “‘ sober second- 
“*thought.”—Ep. Hist. Maa, 
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still more Strongly disposed to promote that of 
their immediate Constituents— 

altho the absolute Necessity of System in the 
conduct of any Business is universally known & 
acknowledged, yet the high Importance of it in 
national affairs has not yet become sufliciently 
impressed on the public mind. They who wish 
to commit the power under Consideration to 4 
popular assembly composed of Members con. 
stantly coming and going in quick Succession, 
seem not to recollect* that such a Body must 
necessarily be inadequate to the Attainm' of 
those great objects which require to be steadily 
contemplated in their various Relations and Cir. 
cumstances, and which can only be approached 
and atchieved by Measures which not only Tal. 
ents but accurate Information & often much 
Time are necessary to concert and to execute 

It was wise therefore in the Convention to pro. 
vide not only that this power sh" be exercised by 


| the ablest men, but also that they should con- 


tinue in Place a sufficient Time to become well 
acquainted with our national Concerns, and to 
form and introduce a System for the Manage. 
ment of them— _ by this Provision they will be 
in Capacity to make daily additions to thei: Stock 
of political Information and be enabled by ex 
perience to render it more & more beneficial to 
the Country—nor did the Convention manifest 
less prudence in so prescribing for the frequent 
Election of Senators} in such a way as to obvi 
ate the Inconvenience of periodically committing 
those great affairs to new Men unacquainted with 
their exact Situation & circumstances, fort by 


leaving a considerable Residue of the old ones in 


place uniformity and order as well a constant 
Succession of Information from the first to the 
latter Members, will be preserved— 

It will not be denied that the affairs of Trade 
And Navigation should be regulated by a System 
wisely formed and steadily pursued— It isalso 


* The words ‘to recollect” are written over ‘‘to be ap- 
* prized,” erased.—Ep. Hist. Maa. ; 

+ The words “in so prescribing for the frequent Election of 
“* Senators”’ are written over the following words, erased, “in 
directing the manner prescribed for periodical Recall of 3 
‘certain Proportion of the Senators—for thereby the Right & 
“ Expediency of frequent Elections are secured to the People. 

The careful student will readily perceive from the above, the 
drift of Mr. Jay’s mind concerning the tenure of the Senatorial 
office, under ‘ the proposed Cons'itution ’—Envoys, even of 
dinary agents, are sometimes “ Recalled ” by their Principals, 
Sovereign or Subject: who has ever heard of the “‘ Recall” 0 
a Sovereign, such as the Senate has more recently assumed to 
be, by a “* People” who, in that case, could have been only his 
Subjects? He will perceive, also, that Mr. Jay saw no differ. 
ence, in fact, between a direct Election by ‘the People.” and 
an Election by the Legislature, as its Agent and Representative, 
He speaks, therefore, of ** the frequent Election of Senators,’ ag 
by ‘the People,” itself, notwithstanding ‘ the People, & 
proper person, has nothing whatever to do with such elections. — 
Ep. Hist. Maa. ” 

t The word “ for” is interlined over ‘* but on ye contrary; 
erased,—Ep, Hist. Maa. 
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well known that whatever may be the System our 
Treaties with foreign Nations as well as our 
Laws on the Subject sh* be conformable to it— 
Itis highly important therefore that this con- 
formity sh‘ be preserved; and the Convention 
by making the’Concurrence* of the Senate ne- 
eessary to both have taken effectual Care that 
our Treaties & our Laws shall always harmonize 
and unite in promoting the attainment of the same 
nationalt objects— 

Let it also be remembered that in forming 
Treaties of Peace and [ 7reaties]} of Commerce & 
particulary the former, it often happens that 
perfect Secrecy and immediate§ Dispatch are re- 
quisite There are Cases when the most useful|| 
Intelligence may be obtained provided the Par- 
ties possessing & conveying it have no Reason to 
apprehend a Discovery—whether those Parties 
be influenced by mercenary or by friendly Mo- 
tives will make but little Difference, for ix either 
Casea Discovery might beequally fatal to them— 
It is not rash to presume that there are many of 
both Descriptions who would rely on the Secrecy 
of the President, but who would not confide in 
that of the Senate, and still less in that of a large 
popular Assembly— The Convention have done 
well therefore in so disposing of this power of 
making Treaties, as that altho the president must 
in forming them act by the Advice and Con- 
sent of the Senate ;{[ yet he will be able to man- 
age all affairs of secret Intelligence in the Way 
which Prudence and Circumstances may suggest— 
The Propriety of these Remarks might be illus- 
trated by Facts well known to many but which 
it would not be advisable to render more public. 

They who have turned their attention to the 
Affairs of men well know that there are Tides 
in them—Tides exceedingly irregular in their 
Duration,** Strength and Direction, and seldom 
found to ran twice exactly in the same manner 
and measure. To Discern}} and profit by these 
Tides in national affairs, is the Business of those 
Politicians who preside over themt{—in doing 


li ae 
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Ps The last eight words originally read as follows—“ pre- 
(eerved—OF this the Convention appears to have been ap- 
=. for by making the Concurrence” etc.—Ep. Hist. 
G, 
+ The word “national” written over “ interesting,” erased. 
—Ep Hist. Maa. 
+ Erased.—Ep, Hist. Maa. 
Hig, mmetiate ” is written over “‘ great,” erased.—Ep. Hist. 
i The words “‘ the most useful” are interlined, evidently to 
take the place of “‘of great Importance” which originally fol- 
lowed “Intelligence,” and were erased.—Ep. Hist. MaG. 
al In the sentence “altho the president must in forming 
them act by the the Advice,” etc., the words in Italics are in- 
terlined over *‘is restrained by,” erased.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 
** Originally “is a Tide in them—a Tide exceedingly irreg 
ular in its Duration,” etc.—Ep. Hist. Maa. a 
wn Discern” interlined over ‘* observe,” erased.—Ep. H1st. 


+4 66 : . . , 
Mas Them” interlined over ‘nations,’ erased.—Ep, Hist. 
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this Days and even Hours are often precious, and 
Despatch indispensable—The intervening Death 
of a Prince, the removal of a Minister, in short 
the least change in the present posture of afairs 
may give a favorable Tide an opposite Course.* 

as inthe Field so in the Cabinet there are 
moments to be seized as they pass; neither our 
Governors or our Generals should be restrained 
from improving themj—we have in more In- 
stances than one, suffered exceedingly from the De- 
lays inseparable from our present Gov‘ and we 
have much Reason to rejoice that the proposed 
Constitution has so well provided agt them—for 
many preparatory dnd collateral Measures rela- 
tive to Negociations may be taken by the Presi- 
dent and when sugh as require the Concurrence 
of the Senate occur, he may at any time convene 
them—Thus does the constitution give to the 
formation of Treaties all the disadvantages of 
Sec’ and Despatch on the one Hand and of de- 
liberate Council on the other— 

But to this Plan as to all others that have ever 
appeared in the World, [without excepting even 
those which descended from heaven]t objections 
have been contrived and urged. 

Some object because the Treaties so made are to 
have the Force of Laws, and therefore that the 
Makers of them will so far have legislative 
power This objection is a mere play on the 
word legislative Is not the Commission of the 
King of Great Britain to a Judge or a general 
as valid in Law and as obligatory on all whom 
it may concern, as if the Judge or the General 
had been commissioned by Act of Parliament? 
If the People from whom only civil Power can 
be derived think it expedient by their Constitu- 
tion to give to a King the power of issuing such 
Commissions, they must be as much bound by 
such royal acts, as they are by those acts which 
they authorize their Legislature to pass § 

| Zhe People of america knowing that they would 
have occasion to make Treaties or Bargains with 
other Nations appoint certain men in their Name 
to make those Bargains for them—again the 
People of america knowing that Laws regulating 
their general affairs would be necessary, think 
proper to appoint certain other Men to make such 
Laws then—surely in the one Case as inthe other 
the acts of these Men must have equall||| 


* The words “‘ give a favorable Tide an opposite Course ” are 
interlined over ‘* terminate this Tide forever.”—Ep. H1st. Mac. 

+ This sentence originally read thus :—‘* seized as they pass ; 
“and in such Cases consequently the Power of tmproving 
“such fortunate Seasons, should no General should not be 
‘restrained from improving them.” The words in Italics 
were subsequently erased.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 

+ The words in Italics were subsequently erased.—Ep. Hist. 
Maa. 

6 In the published Essay the reference was changed from the 
King of Great Britain to the Governor of New York.—Kp. 
Hist. Maa. 

\| This entire paragraph was subsequently erased.—Eb. Hist. 
Maa. 
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Whatever name therefore be given to the obli- 
gation of Treaties or whether the making 
them be called the Exercise of legislative or any 
other kind of authority certain it is that the 
people have a Right to dispose of the power to 
make them as they think expedient—& when 
made conformably to the power delegated must 
be valid and inviolable 

Others seem uneasy that Treaties are to be the 
sup.* Laws of the Land. It is not easy even to 
suspect Gentlemen of being serious when they 
profess to believe and insist that Treaties like 
acts of assembly should be repealable at our 
will & pleasure—a Treaty is only another 
name for a Bargain or a Contract, and have 
no Reason{ to expect or hope that any Na- 
tion or any private Man ‘of Common Sense 
can be found, who would consent to make any 
bargain with us which so far from being mutu- 
ally binding, should by us be carved, and con- 


strued, extended, contracted or annulled just as | 


[the Wisdom or Convenience oft] our Legislature 
or Legislatures might think most convenient 
and advantageous. 

They who make Laws may without doubt 
repeal them and it is equally true that they who 


make Treaties may alter or annul them—but we 


are not to forget that Treaties are made not by 
one of the contracting Parties but by both, and 
consequently that as the Consent of both was 


essential to make them at first, so must it ever | 


afterwards be to alter or cancel them—{ The 
proposed constitution therefore has not in the 


least extended the obligation of Treaties—they | 
are just as binding and just as far beyond the | 


lawful Reach of legislative acts now as they will 
be at any future period or under future Gov'| 
Altho now useful Jealousy may be a republics 
Qualification (virtue it never was nor will be) yet 
when like Bile in the natural too much in the 
Body politic, the Eyes of become very liable to 
be deceived by the delusive appearances which 
that Malady gives to surrounding Objects{— 
Will the President and Senate make Treaties 


* Supreme.—Ep. Hist. Maa, 

t Originally, ‘and have we any Reason,” etc.—Ep, Hist. 
Mas. 
¥ + The words in Italics were subsequently erased.—Ep. Hist. 

Mac. 

§ The latter part of this sentence was originally in these 
words :—‘ But we are not to forget that Treaties are made not 
“by one of the contracting Parties but by both, and conse- 
**quently the same Consent of both to make them at first, will 
“* forever afterwards be necessary to alter or cancel them.”— 
Ep. Hist. Maa. 

| The latter part of this sentence was originally in these 
words :—*‘ They were just as binding and just as far beyond 
**the Reach of legislative acts before the Convention convened 
“*now as they will be at any period or any Govt whatever.” 
—Ep. Hist. Mac. 

This sentence was evidently constructed with great diffi- 
culty ; but the erasures and interlineations are so many and so 
disconnected that nothing can be done with them.—Ep. Hist. 
Mac. 
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| with an equal Eye to the Interests of all the 
| States—will not the two thirds often be tempted 
to oppress the remaining third —[will not the 
Influence of the eastern § middle States ge nerally 
| preponderate in that Body]|* are these Gent. made 
sufficiently responsible for their. Conduct ? if they 
| act corruptly can they be punished? and if they 
| make disadvantageous Treaties can we get rid of 
| such Treaties—[7ZZese and similar Questions are 
may be answered with as much Ii is easy to ask 
Questions, and objections put into the form of 
(Juestions, is as easy a Way|t 5 

Such questions really betray an undue Degree 
of Jealousy every objection to the foederal Con- 
stitutiont w" they imply may at least with equal 

| force be applied to that of this State. 

Will the Gov' & Legislature of New York 
make Laws with an equal Eye to the Interestsof 
all the Counties—will not the majority often 
oppress the minority. are these Cioutlemen 
made sufficiently responsible for their Conduct— 
if they act corruptly can they be punished—and 
if the commissioners make disadvantageous 
Treaties [with the Indians]§ or Bargains with 

| the Indians or others can we get rid of them— 
as all the States are represented equally in the 
senate which is to vote per Capita, they will all 
have an equal Degree of Influence there, espe 
cially if they are careful to appoint [their best 
men||| proper persons to that Body, and insist on 
their punctual attendance. In Proportion as the 
united States assume a national Form and 4 
national Character, so will the good of the whole 
become more and more an object of attention; 
and the Govt must be a weake one indeed if it 
should forget that the good of the whole [can 
only consist of the combined}¥[ cannot be promoted 
without attending to the good of each of the 
parts or Members which compose the whole. It 
will not be in the power of the President aud 
| Senate to form any Treaty by which they & their 
Estates and Families will not be equally bound 


* Subsequently erased.—Ep, Hist. Maa. 

t Subsequently erased.—Ep. Hist. Mae ; . 

t The words “ fcederal Constitution ” in this portion of the 
original Manuscript is peculiarly interesting in view of the 
persistent efforts which have been made by John C, Hamilton, 
George T. Curtis, and John Jay to impeach the integrity 0 
The Federalist, edited by Henry B. Dawson, on account of It 
rendering of the word ** Foederalist’’ after the mauner of the 
authors of that work ; and it effectually disposes, if such — 
tional testimony was actually necessary, of their unsupporie 
denials that “‘ Pusiius,” the distinguished authors of that work, 
thus spelled the word, and thus openly recognized the Union 
es “a firm League of friendship,” and its Constitution as = 
plementary rather than subversive of the Articles of Confe 
eration and Perpetual Union. ‘ Nenatitee 

John Jay the elder, it will be seen, considered the Cons . 
tion for the United States a “ foederal Constitution } 
Jay the younger, and those who have acted with him, a 
safely read his teachings, and having learned the wee on 
subject, follow his example, by telling it.—Ep. Hist. MaG. 

§ Erased.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 

|| Erased.—Ep. Hist, Maa. 

 Erased.—Ep, Hist. Maa. 
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pene 


and affected with Rest of the Community, and hay- 
ing no private interest distinct from that of the 
Nation they will be under no temptations to 
neglect the bao 

as to corruption the Case is not supposable—a 
man must either have been very unfortunate in 
his Intercourse with the world, or possess a 
Heart very susceptible of such Impressions : who 
ea think it probable that the President and 


two-thirds of the Senate will ever be capable of 


such unworthy Conduct— The Idea is too gross 


and too black to be entertained— — — But even | 


in such a Case if it sh¢ ever happen the Treaty so 
obtained from us would like ‘all other fraudulent 
Contracts be null and void by the Law of Na- 
tions— 

With Respect to the Responsibility of the 
President and Senate, it is difficult to conceive 
how it could be increased— Every Consideration 
that can influence the human mind, such as 
Honor, oaths, Reputation, the Love of Country, 
and domestic affection & attachments [insure]* 
afford Security for their Fidelity— 

as the Constitution has provided that they shall 
be Men of Talents and Integrity we have good 
Reason to be persuaded that the Treaties they 
make will be as advantageous as all Circumstan- 
ees considered could be expected— [| Besides such 
Individuals among them as may Toul and so far 
as the Fear of Punishment and Disgrace can 
operate, that motive to good Behaviour is amply 
supplied and afforded by the article on the Sub- 
ject of Empeachments 


[In short no Plan If Talent and Integrity, if 


political Information respecting the State of things 
at Home and abroad, if Secrecy & Dispatch and 
the benefit of joint Counsels be desirable |* 

In short as this Plan appears at least in The- 
ory to have greatly the advantage of any that 
has yet appeared it certainly merits a fair Trial. 


I.—THE PILGRIM FATHERS NEITHER 
PURITANS NOR PERSECUTORS. 

A Lecture DELIVERED aT THE FrRrienps’ In- 
sTiTUTE, Lonpon, ON THE EIGHTEENTH OF 
Janvany, 1866, sy Bensamrn Scort, F.R.A.S., 
CHAMBERLAIN OF THE Crry OF Lonpon.t 


Passing, many years since, from ‘Thread- 
weedle Street, in this city, to take the omnibus 


: Brased.—Eo, Hist. Maa. 

rom & priated copy, kindly loaned for the purpose, by J. 

K, Wiggin, Esq., of Sates. . capone 

a ¢ offer no apology for re-producing this very interesting 

act ; and we advise all who shall suppose there is something 
anti: Massachusetts ” in it—The Congregationalist and The 
rooklyn Union, for instance—to read the third paragraph of 

zs learned author’s ** Conclusion,’? which clearly expresses 
T views and sympathies on the subject.—Ep. Hist. MaG. 
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at the corner of Bishopsgate Street, my at- 
tention was arrested by a considerable crowd. 
I naturally enquired the cause of the assem’ lage, 
and was informed that a reckless cab-river 
had inhumanly driven over a woman, who was 
seriously, if not fatally, injured; a second by- 
stander thereupon interposed the remark that 
the man had not acted recklessly, but was 
driving carefully when the woman was run 
over; no sooner had he spoken than bystander 
number three asserted that he had seen the 
woman rush across the street under the very 
feet of the horse, that the man had not driven 
over her at all, but that he had, by his tact and 
admirable management of his horse, been in- 
strumental in saving her life. Entering the 
conveyance by which I was about to travel I 
narrated the conflicting statements to which I 
had just listened, when a gentleman of vener- 
able appearance remarked, with the calm con- 
fidence which betokens a settled conviction, 
“ Such, young man, is the material of which 
“ history is composed.” 

This incident originated much thought at 
the time, but many years elapsed before read- 
ing, reflection and experience of passing events 
compelled me to adopt as my creed the remark 
I had listened to, and compels me to record my 
matured conviction that History, as it has been 
hitherto written, is generally little better than 
the conflicting testimony of mistaken or care- 
less witnesses, the blundering compilation of 
half-informed writers, or the distorted cari- 
cature of prejudiced partizans. But will 
History ever continue untrue, unjust and un- 
reliable? I think not. I have faith in truth, 
and its ultimate triumph in every department. 
I believe in what has been termed “ the Resur- 
“rection of Reputations” even in this world. 
Time, circumstances and Providence work slowly 
but surely, and often wondrously, towards this 
end. As, in the case of the accident alluded 
to, the original evidence was conflicting and 
irreconcileable,—yet doubtless judicial sifting 
and cross-examination elicited ultimately the 
true facts, separated them from hearsay state- 
ment, and apportioned fairly the measure of 
merit or of blame,—so in respect of the World’s 


| History a process of reconstruction is going 
| forward, based, in many cases, upon original 


and unquestioned documents wonderfully and 
often unintentionally spared to give their un- 
impeachable testimony in the new historic 
court of appeal. 

Upon such evidence I shall have mainly to 
rely in my endeavour to do justice to men “of 
“whom the world was not worthy,” of whom 
Englishmen of all classes will one day be truly 
proud, and to whom Americans cannot be too 
grateful or too just. 
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My address, this evening, is a task imposed 
upon me by circumstances; a task which I 
should not voluntarily have assumed. It orig- 
inated in the fact of my having listened lately 


to a truly eloquent lecture, delivered in this | 


room, on Roger Wixurams, founder of the 
Rhode Island Colony. The lecturer on that 
occasion reiterated (unintentionally of course) 


the statement, to which some recent writers | 


have given currency, that Roger Williams 
had experienced persecution for religion’s sake 
at the hands of the noble men known to history 
as “ the Pilgrim Fathers.” Admiring the lec- 
ture, venerating the character of Roger Wil- 
liams, greatly respecting “ the Friends” before 
whom and in whose Institute I sat, yet I felt 
that truth was more to be admired, venerated 
and respected than aught else, and my spirit 
was stirréd within me to claim a hearing on 
behalf of men whose reputations should be 
regarded as a sacred inheritance by all of 
every sect who value true and undefiled re- 
ligion. 

My request was, as I expected, readily granted 
by the members of the Friends’ Institute, and 
although many of them entertain opinions on 
this subject at present at variance with my 
own, yet I know too well their sacred regard 
to truth to doubt that they will rejoice to have 
afforded me this opportunity for explanation, 
even though it should result in their surrender- 
ing opinions hitherto entertained. 

It will not be my office to narrate the event- 
ful history of the Pilgrim Fathers, or that of 
Roger Williams, or indeed of their contempo- 
raries in New England, excepting so far as 
incidental allusion to such histories may be 
necessary to the elucidation of my point. I 
shall find it convenient to obtain and make 
definite my object by supporting the following 
historical proposition :— 


SEPARATISTS (who were the first advocates 
of perfect Freedom of Conscience at the 
Reformation)—they did not, as has been re- 
ported of them by some writers, persecute 
for conscience’ sake either Roger Williams, 
the Friends, or any person. 

In submitting my proofs I shall have occa- 
sion to encounter the statements of some recent 
writers of repute who have affirmed to the con- 
trary, but I must ask my hearers to bear in mind 


that the testimony of these writers—as they | 


were not contemporaries, and knew not the facts 


of their own knowledge—is not of more weight | 


than the statement of the first of them, with 
whom may have originated the mis-statement, 
which careless authors have merely reproduced. 
The same rema’ k applies equally to those mcre 
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}an unmeaning jumble. 
}and parties is in this case to inflict injustice 


| terms could then have arisen. 
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eminent historians who have written on the 
other side. I shall call no such witnesses to. 
night. They are, in truth, the parties on their 
trial, and must stand or fall by the evidence of 
original documents. The reiteration of a state. 
ment can never alter the relations of falsehood 
and truth. Truth and error must continue truth 
and error eternally, even though the reverse be 
asserted eternally. To enumerate the testimony 
of successive writers, therefore, is vain upon 
such a point as that before us, unless any such 
had access to original documents newly brought 
to light; I shall not array, therefore, the testi. 
mony of conflicting historians—although the 


| balance would decidedly preponderate on the 


side of the question which I espouse, whether 
those writers be tested by their numbers or 


| by their reputation. 


I propose first to show that the Pilgrim 
Fathers of Plymouth Colony—the only persons 
to whom that term has been historically ap- 
plied, the first successful Anglo-Saxon colonists 
of America, and the real founders of New En- 


| gland—were not Puritans, as is often carelessly 


and erroneously reported, but Separatists. 
The difference between the early Puritans and 
the Separatists was not one of name merely, or 


| I should not be found directing attention to the 


confusion which prevails in some minds on this 
subject. That difference was not superficial, 


| but wide, fundamental and irreconcileable. It 


involved nothing less than the whole question 
of enforced or free religion,—of religion by act 
of the State or freedom of conscience,—of relig- 
ion as an act of obedience to the ruler, or as 
an act of conscience towards God,—the differ- 


|ence, in truth, which separated and still sep- 


arates the State Churches from the Free all the 
world over. It involved in the days of the 
Pilgrim Fathers the difference between the 
dominant and persecuting Church which wielded 


me Z | the sword of the State and the persecuted vic- 
The Pilgrim Fathers were not Purtrans, but | E 


tims of that sword. To confound things which 
so differ, to treat as one the persecutor and the 


| persecuted, is to put “darkness for light, and 
|“ light for darkness; bitter for sweet, and sweet 


“for bitter,’ and must result in making history 
So to confound persons 


upon the memories of those who have been 


|shaping the good of the present, and whose 
| principles form the best hope of the world’s 


future. It has been asked, “ Did the Pilgrim 
“Fathers repudiate the term Puritan as applied 
“to themselves.” I reply they were not and could 
not, at that day, have been afforded the oppor- 
tunity of repudiation; no such confusion of 
Their enemies 
were too vigilant and unrelenting, and they and 
their predecessors were too truthful to permit 
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of their shielding themselves under the term 
Puritan. Ishall show you that the difference 
between the two parties in question was con- 
sidered so fundamental and irreconcileable that 
the one party put the other to death for their 
diversity of sentiment, until the persecuted 
party fled to a new world to secure that free- 
dom of worship which was forbidden in the 
old. 

It will be necessary to the full elucidation 
of this point to show who were the immediate 
religious precursors of the Pilgrim Fathers, and 
for this purpose it will be convenient to recur 
to that period of the Reformation in England 
when the Church of England was completely 
and finally established by Law. 

The spiritual supremacy of the King, es- 
tablished and enforced by the Eighth Henry, 
had been reversed in Mary’s reign, and the 
Pope was once more declared by the Act of 
Parliament to be the spiritual head of the 
Church in England. Itis to Elizabeth’s reign, 
therefore, that we must look for the final settle- 
ment of the ecclesiastical Establishment, which 
from and since that reign has been in close con- 
nection with the State in England. ‘There is 
an earlier history of both State and Free relig- 
ion, and of the struggles of Presbyterianism in 
Scotland, but my argument lies to-night in con- 
nection with the reformation of religion in En- 
gland, and the most convenient starting point, 
for many reasons, is that which I propose. 

Queen Elizabeth ascended the throne in 1558, 
and in December of that year issued a procla- 
mation forbidding any change of the forms of 
religion wntil they should be determined accord- 
ing to Law. Immunity from Papal persecution 
was obtained by the change of rulers, but no 
freedom to worship according to conscience, 
either as it regarded Roman Catholics or Prot- 
estants. ‘This is a point too much overlooked, 


ties formed at this juacture. The Queen was a 
good friend to Protestantism as opposed to 
Popery, but the bitter opponent of all Protest- 
antism which did not square with her own 
and that of the State. The Act of Supremacy, 
declaring her the head of the Church, passed in 
the first year of her reign, followed dente by 


the Act of Uniformity, requiring all to worship | 


on the State pattern and in the Parish Churches. 
Early in 1562 the work was completed by the 


this date, the Church of England being com- 


letely established by Law, we may convenient. | 


y trace that “ Separation” which, with more 


or less distinctness, can be traced through all | 


subsequent English History to this day. 
Side by side with the records of a powerful 
State establishment we find the 


| some other towns. 
and hence much confusion as to religious par- | 





frequent, | 


though incidental, mention of a band of humble 
earnest “ Separatists,” as they were termed, pro- 
testing against errors which the Reformation in 
England had failed to remove,—against the 
assumption by any human power, however 
august, of that headship which belonged of 
right to Christ, and pleading for permission to 
worship according to the simplicity of form and 
practice of the primitive Christians. 

Such were the Separatists, at that day undi- 
vided on the subject of baptism and other ques- 
tions which have given rise to sects having 
various names. They constituted, with the 
Roman Catholics, the only persons then object- 
ing in England to the Church as by Law estab- 
lished. They formed themselves, as did the 
early disciples, into distinct associations or 
churches, chose their own teachers and regu- 
lated their own affairs. The Church, they main- 
tained, was a spiritual association, and should 
consequently be separate from the world and its 
rulers, and should be governed only by the laws 
of Christ as given in the New Testament; hence 
their distinctive appellation. Their simplicity 
of sentiments and moral conduct rendered them 
unpopular in a corrupt age; their opposition to 
an endowed Church made them obnoxious to 
the clergy, who held to the wealth and honors 
of the State; their recognition of Christ as the 
sole head of the Church gave mortal offence to 


| the ruling powers, and afforded opportunity for 


charges of disloyalty and sedition, and directed 
against them the persecuting power of an in- 
tolerant court and hierarchy. In a word, they 
were the “ Nazarenes” of the English Reforma- 
tion—were regarded “ as the filth and off-scour- 
ings of all things.” They worshipped only in 
secret places,—in ships moored in the River 
‘Thames,—in obscure corners in the City, in the 
woods and fields which surrounded London and 
We should know little con- 
cerning them but for the depositions of their re- 
lentless enemies, and the noble defences of their 
principles which persecution called forth, and 
but for the providential preservation of such 
documents by their opponents. They dwelt 
almost alone, and were scarcely regarded as a 
part of the nation. 

Of course a term of reproach for the party 
was soon forthcoming. The occasion was fur- 
nished by one Robert Brown, who having 


p i | ably advocated their principles proved unfaith- 
adoption of the Articles of Religion, and from | 


ful to them,* and accepted a living in North- 
amptonshire. This conduct of Brown caused 
to adhere to them the term of “ Brownists,” by 
which they were long known in history. 

Now for the other party which arose at this 


*Vide Lansdowne MSS. xxxiii, art. 13,20; also Minute Book 
of St. Ulave’s Grammar School. 
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juncture. The English Reformers, many of 
whom returned from exile on the accession of 
Elizabeth, were greatly disappointed to find the 
new Establishment virtually settled, and that 
the principles of the Reformation had not been 
carried further in its constitution.* The greater 
part of them, however, accepted the change, 
and with it the Royal Supremacy, Uniformity 
of Worship and the Articles of Religion. Some 
took this course for the sake of peace and 
unity, others from less worthy motives; all of 
them, however, hoping to effect, in due time, 
further reformation—a hope which was never 
to be gratified. This reforming or evangelical 
party within the Establishment were termed 
“ Puritans,” and are known in history as the 
“Earty Puritans,’ to distinguish them from a 


arly at and after the period of the Common- 
wealth. 

We have thus the origin of two parties form- 
ed at the birth of the Church of England— 
parties differing widely both in principles and 

ractice ; the Harly Puritans within the Estab- 
ishment, and the Separatists or Brownists out- 
side of that organisation, declining to recog- 
nize the spiritual claims of the English Sover- 
eign, and contending for the exclusively 
spirtual character of His church who had 
affirmed, “ My kingdom is not of this world.” 

The clearest historical evidence of the exist- 
ence and organisation of the Separatists may 
be found from the very period of the State 
Church establishment, which as we have shown, 
was finally effected in 1562. Five years later 


we have a distinct historical notice of a com- | 


pany of Christians meeting at Plummer’s Hall, 
in Laurence Pountney Lane, in this city.+ They 
were brought before the Lord Mayor, and on 


the twentieth of June, 1567, committed to the | 


Bridewell, on the banks of the Fleet River—a 
rison still existing in New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars; and it may interest you to know 

that the humble individual who addresses you 

is the only official person whose jurisdiction of 
committal there continues to this day. Truly 
the lines have fallen to us in happier and safer 
times and places. Had we met for our present 
purpose in those days, we should doubtless 
have been committed to prison for so doing: 
and, while we do justice to those who by their 
faithful testimony and their blood won for us 
religious freedom, let us recollect that it is 
only thirty-nine years since it became possible 
for you, my hearers, being most of you Separa- 
tists, as for him who addresses you, being also 
of that conviction, to have held any office or 


* Zurich Letters. 
+ A Parte of a Register, 23—37. 
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party which existed later in history, particu- | 
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| . . ; 

| place of trust, however humble, either in the 
| service of the State or of this City. 

| Gathered in the prison around the New Test. 
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ament, which the Reformation had placed in 
| their hands, this little band spelled out, by the 
| aid of the Holy Spirit’s teaching, the spiritual- 
| ity of the true Church, its independence of the 
| powers of the world, and its consequent right 
| to self-government, subject to the laws of Christ. 
| They accordingly formed themselves, in the 
prison, into a separate society or church of be- 
lievers on the New Testament model, selecting 
|pastor and officers. The original document, 
| with the names of all the parties appended, has 
| been recently found in the State Paper Office.* 
| Richard Fitz, pastor, the deacon, and several 
| of the members died of the prison plague, but 
though deprived of their leaders they continued 
| to meet in private houses after their liberation. 
They were not, however, permitted to worship 
in peace. A letter of thanks was addressed by 
the Privy Council to the Bishop of London for 
his zeal in “ discovering their conventicles,” in 
1574.4 Next in order of date we meet with 
Robert Brown, whom we have already alluded 
| to as unfaitful to his principles. 

Robert Harrison, a friend and companion 
of Brown, with courage and fidelity grasped the 
| banner which Brown threw away, until the 
Act of the 23rd Elizabeth (1582) made it treason 
to worship, except in accordance with the form 
prescribed by law. Upon this Harrison es 
caped to Middleburg, in Zealand, and became 
pastor there of a church of refugees from Prot- 
estant bigotry in high places. Brown had 
written several books on the nature of the 
Church and its relations to the State, and Har- 
|rison wrote also a treatise on true Church gov- 
ernment, which is still extant.{ These works 
helped to spread Separatist principles, and 
soon brought to the scaffold those who were 
found circulating them. In rural places the 
| Separatists continued to convene in the name of 
the Lord Jesus. Dr. Freke complained “ that 
“their meetings” in Norfolk “ were held in such 
“close and secret manner” that he found it 
impossible to suppress them.{ He appre- 
| hended, however, two of their leaders, John 

Copping and Elias Thacker, in 1576, and 
kept them some years in prison. They were 
at last brought to trial, and convicted of the 
capital offence of circulating Separatist books. 
|Sir Christopher Wray, Lord Chief Justice, 
| wrote, “that they were condemned to die, and 
|“ were to be executed immediately, not waiting 





| im 


| Uncalendered, in Misc. Fascie, State Paper Office. 
| t Register of the Privy Council, 1574. 
t 16mo, 1583. In British Museum. 
Lansdowne MSS. xxxiii. art. 13. 
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for the possibility of a reprieve.”* These mar- | 


tyrs died at Bury St. Edmunds, acknowledging 
the civil supremacy of the Queen, but main- 
taining that in spiritual matters they owed 
allegiance to “another King, one Jesus.” Wil- 
liam Dennis, “a gojtly man,” so says the 
record, was executed shortly afterwards, in 
Norfolk, for the same offence.t 

By these severities the feeble light was 
almost extinguished, and had it been of human 
origin, it must have gone out in darkness. 
“The Church,” says Leighton, “ hath sometimes 
been brought to so obscure and low a point 
that you can follow her in history only by 
the track of her blood.” It was so here, but 
an ever-watchful Providence raised up two 
earnest men, fellow-students of Cambridge, to 
maintain the holy and undying principles for 
which the martyrs of Bury St. Edmunds had 
laid down their lives: I refer to John Green- 
wood and Henry Barrowe, who associated 
themselves with the scattered Separatists when 
their cause was at the lowest, and apparently 
hopeless. 

Greenwood, who had been private chaplain 
toa gentleman of fortune,t was surprised one 
‘Lord’s-day morning in 1586, while reading the 
Scriptures at a private house in the parish of 
St. Andrew, by the Wardrobe in this city, and 
eommitted to prison. Two of his auditors 
were from Norfolk.§ Barrowe was also from 
Norfolk, and connected with an aristocratic 
family there. He had entered as a law-student 
at Gray’s Inn. On Lord’s-day morning, the 
nineteenth of November, 1586, he, unsuspecting 
danger, went to visit his friend Greenwood and 
others imprisoned in the “ Clink,” a prison in 
the grounds of the Bishop of Winchester, in 
Southwark, his object being to show compas- 
sion “to those in bonds as bound with them.” 
No sooner, however, had he arrived, than the 
jail-keeper detained him, saying he had orders 
from the Archbishop to do so.||_ Henceforward 
Greenwood and Barrowe remained in bonds, 
true to each other, and steadfast in the cause 
they had espoused. Here the persecutors, as 
ever, outwitted themselves; for the brethren, 
although in the society of felons, and surrounded 
by all that was loathsome and pestilential, con- 
trived to write in confirmation of the truths 
for which they-suffered. Dropping their scraps 
of MSS. into the jug from which they deomh 
these were conveyed, day by day, by “ Cicely,” 
a faithful handmaid of Mrs. Greenwood, to a 
trusty friend, who sent them to Dort, in Hol- 


* Lansdowne MSS. xxxviii. art. 64. 
Ibid, art. 64, p. 163, 
Ibid. cix. art, 3. 
§ State Papers, Domestic 
\ Harleian Miscellany, orig. edit. 4to, vol. iv. p. 326. 
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land, where they were printed and conveyed to 
the Separatist brethren.* Thus the Bible and 
the printing press supplied the place of the 
oral teaching which the State had suppressed. 

Six years later we find that the prisoners, 
having obtained liberty to go out during the 
day, a church was duly organised in South- 
wark, at the house of Roger Ripon.f Of this 
little company John Greenwood was appointed 
teacher. In connection with this church we 
find another remarkable man, Francis Johnson. 
Originally a Puritan minister of good repute, 
he was, under peculiar circumstances, induced 
to throw in his lot with the Separatists. The 
circumstances were these. Having, while a 
Puritan, discovered at a printer’s in Holland a 
copy of the book written in the Clink by Bar- 
rowe and Greenwood, he reported the same 
without delay to the English ambassador, and 
he was charged to destroy the whole edition. 
(We have here incidental evidence of the hos- 
tility of the Puritan to the Separatists, for 
which we contend.) Johnson seized the books, 
and burned the whole, with the exception of 
two copies, one of which, prompted by curios- 
ity, he perused. It was the means of convinc- 
ing him, and he embraced the faith he had 
laboured to destroy.t Returning from Holland 
we find him associating with Barrowe and 
Greenwood ; he was elected a coadjutor of the 
latter, as pastor of the infant church in South- 
wark, and was imprisoned in the Clink for 
many years.§ 

We find at this period the Puritan clergy of 
this city, under the orders of the Bishop of 
London, employed discreditably as spies. They 
visited the Separatist prisoners once every 
month, apparently for conference, but noting 
down their conversations, that in the event of 
their being brought to trial these clerical in- 
quisitors might be sworn.|| The evidence so 
obtained amounted to nothing more than a 
declaration of their views as to the character 
and rights of the Church, but was deemed 
sufficient to secure their conviction. Barrowe 
and Greenwood were thus brought to trial, 
charged with having written books to lessen the 
Queen’s prerogative in matters spiritual, and the 
speech of counsel, which is still extant, charges 
them with claiming the right of a church to 
manage its own affairs. On the twenty-third 
of March, 1592, they were condemned to die. 
The Attorney-General followed them to their 
cells, entreating them to save their lives by 


Egerton Papers, Camden Society. 
Harleian MSS. 6848, art. 3. 
Young's Chronicles, pp. 424, 5. 
See his Letters to Lord Burleigh, Lansdowne MSS. Ixxv. 
. 25, and Ixxvii. art. 26. 
| Bancroft’s Survey. Historical Papers, chap. vii. 
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recantation, but in vain.* The next morning 
they were brought out for execution and bound 
to the cart, buta reprieve stayed their execution. 
After a week’s interval they were again taken 
to execution, when a second reprieve arrived, 
and they returned again to prison, “ amidst,” as 
we are told, ‘ the applause and rejoicing of the 
“people.” This manifestation of popular sym- 
— was fatal; their enemies in Church and 

tate became alarmed, and hurried forward 
their execution, which took place secretly and 
early in the morning of the sixth of April, 
1593. 

One extract, out of many which we might 
quote, from an extant letter of Barrowe’s, 
proves that it was simple liberty of conscience 
which these men claimed, and for which their 
lives were sacrificed. “ Deal tenderly,’ he writes, 
“ with tender consciences ; we are yet persuaded 
“ that we should show ourselves disobedient and 
“unthankful to our Master except we hold fast 
“this cause. * * Why should our adversa- 
“ries wish to persuade the civil magistrates to 
“deal with us by the sword and not by the 
“ Word, by prisons and not by persuasions ? As 
“for dungeons, irons, close prison, torment, 
“hunger, cold, want of means to maintain 
“ families,—these may cause some to make ship- 
“wreck of a good conscience, or to lose their 
“life; but they are not fit ways to persuade 
“ honest men to any truth or dissuade them from 
“ errors.” 

John Penry, another remarkable man, edu- 
cated at Oxford, joined the party just before the 
execution of Barrowe and Greenwood. He was 
by birth a Welshman. The great desire of his 
life was to introduce the Gospel to his fellow- 
countrymen, and he was the first to translate a 
portion of the Scriptures into Welsh. Disap- 
pointed in his efforts he was led to examine the 
causes which hindered the spread of the Gospel, 
and finding it to consist mainly in the ignorance 
and indifference of the State clergy, he ex- 
— his opinions as to the evils of the Estab- 

ished System with honesty and fervidness. 


This naturally aroused persecution, and he was 


brought before Archbishop Whitgift, and 
charged with heresy in having written—* That 
“men, by whomsoever ordained—whatever prel- 
“ate or bishop or presbyter’s hand had been 
“upon them—who did not do the work of an 
“ evangelist, but neglected to preach God’s word 
“to the people, were no true ministers of Jesus 
“Christ.” Penry replied, “If it is heresy, I 
“thank God that He has taught it me from His 
“Word.” “Isay,’ exclaimed the exasperated 
“ prelate, “it is heresy, and thou shalt recant it.” 
“ Never!” rejoined the intrepid Welshman: 


* Harleian MSS, 6849, art. 35. 
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“ Never, God willing, so long as I live.” THe 
was liberated, however, but took again to 
preaching the Gospel so dear to his heart. A 
warrant was issued aceordingly, and he fied te 
Scotland with his wife and four infant children. 
Queen Elizabeth followed him with an auto- 
graph letter to the Scotch King, insisting upon 
his extradition. 

Proclamation was issued accordingly, in 
August, 1590, for his apprehension, and death 
denounced against any who should afford him 
food ur shelter. With a price on his head this 
intrepid evangelist travelled from Scotland to 
Leuien, and cast in his lot with the poor Sepa- 
ratists of Southwark.* He was soon discovered, 
however, and cast into prison ; first in this city, 
and afterwards into the Queen’s Bench in 
Southwark. 

Being subjected to the inquisitorial ordeal of 
spies a private diary of his was found, and from 
some expression therein on the Queen’s suprem- 
acy, construed as disloyal, he was condemned 
to die for imputed treason, in May, 1593. 
Letters written by him shortly before his death 
are extant, which for true pathos, tender atffee- 
tion to his wife and four infant children, and 
for resolute determination to lay down his life 
for the truth, are I believe without their equal 
in the annals of Martyrology. One extract 
must suffice. Being pressed to save his life by 
recantation, he replied, “ Zf my blood were an 
“ocean sea, and every drop thereof were a life 
“unto me, I would give them all for the main- 
“tenance of this my confession. Far be it from 
“me that either the saving of an earthly life, the 
“regard which I ought to have to the desolate 
“outward state of a friendless widow and four 
“poor fatherless children, or any other thing, 
“ should enforce me by denial of God’s truth to 
“nerjure mine own soul.”+ And he would not and 
did not accept deliverance. Orders were sent 
immediately to the Sheriff, who proceeded the 
very same day to hang him at a place called 
St. Thomas-a-Watering, about two miles from 
London Bridge on the Kent Road. While 
Penry was at his dinner the officers came to 
make him ready, and at the unusual and unex- 
pected hour of four the same afternoon he was 
put to death, the Sheriff preventing his uttering 
a few words which he desired to address to the 
people. The place of his burial is unknown; 
but 


**Though nameless, trampled and forgot 
** His servant's humble ashes lie— 

** Yet God has marked and sealed the spot, 
**To call its inmate to the sky.” 


I have thus traced the party of the Separe- 


* State Papers, Scotland. 
t Penry’s “‘ Protestation,” Lansdowne MSS. 
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tists, reproachfully termed “ Brownists,” from 
the date of the complete establishment of the 
Church of England, in 1562, to the death of 
Penry, in 1593. This has been essential to m 

argument, for it is by these preliminary investi- 
gations that we ascertain what were the par- 
ticular principles of the party to which the 
Puertm Faruers belonged. I now set out to 
prove that the exiles who left Leyden and the 
shores of England in 1620, and of whom all 


writers are agreed in terming “the Pilgrim | 


Fathers,” were of the sect of the Separatists, 
and were, moreover, the direct ecclesiastical 
successors of the noble men whose acts, princi- 
ples and suffering have been briefly narrated. 
The idea of exchanging persecution and death 
in England for exile to some foreign shore 
originated with the martyrs Barrowe and 
Penry. The former, in 1592, bequeathed a fund 
to aid the persecuted church in the event of their 
« emigration,’ while the latter, in his last letter, 
urged “ the brethren to prepare for banishment 
in an unbroken company.’ The term emigra- 
tion, as it is now understood, does not’ convey 
an adequate idea of the alternative to which 
this pomeunies poems were reduced. England 
at that date had neither colony nor permanent 


settlement on the American Coast. Emigration 


_ was then, in fact, expulsion beyond the limits of 
civilization, and involved not only danger and 


suffering to all, but inevitable death to a large 
proportion of the settlers. This was so much 
the case that up to the time of the exile of the 
Pilgrim Fathers no American colony had suc- 
ceeded, though many had been attempted. 
Francis Johnson, already referred to as 


associated with Barrowe and Greenwood, was | 


the first to put exile to the test. Papers lately 
discovered bring all the circumstances to light. 
He memorialized Lord Burleigh on behalf of 
the church in Southwark in 1593, shortly after 
Penry’s martyrdom. No opportunity offered, 
however, till 1597, and in the interval many 
found their way to Holland, where toleration 
prevailed. In the latter year we find “the 
Brownists, falsely so called,” petitioning under 
that name to the Privy Council to be allowed 
to go to Canada.* From the register of the 
Privy Council it appears that permission was 
given, but restricted to the Island of Ranea. 
she voyage proved unavailing, for the poor 


pilgrims in the ships Ohancewell and Hopewell | 


were not suffered to land.j Some also went 
to Newfoundland, a fishing station during part 
of the year only, but these returned also greatly 
disheartened and impoverished, and, denied a 
resting-place in England, they also found a 
home in Holland.} 


* State Papers, Vomestic Series. 
t Hakluyt. + Bradford's Dialogues. 


| and forms another link-in our chain. 


| tion we are tracing out. 


| stated in this address. 
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Johnson there became their pastor, and 
Daniel Studley, elder of the church in South- 
wark, condemned to death with Greenwood and 
Barrowe, but afterwards reprieved, joined the 
same Christian Society. They prepared a 


| confession of their faith, and sent copies to the 
| leading universities of Europe.* 


Here we have 
the first links in the chain of evidence which 
Mentify the Separatists of Southwark with the 
exiles in Holland. 

John Smyth, a Fellow of Cambridge and a 
pupil of Francis Johnson, adopted his views, 
He was 
imprisoned in the Marshalsea, and had confer- 
ence, we are told, with two eminent Puritan 


| divines, Mr. Dod and Mr. Hildersham, who, 
| however, failed to convince him.} 


(You will 
notice again the divergence of the views of 
the Separatists and Puritans.) Being liberated 
on the ground of failing health he retired to 
Gainsborough, in Lincolnshire, founded a Sepa- 
ratist church there and became its pastor. A 
second or branch church of the same faith was 
also established, meeting in the Manor House 
of William Brewster, at Scrooby, a village in 
Notts, on the borders of Yorkshire. The 
church at Scrooby was under the care of Rich- 
ard Clyfton, a Puritan minister who had joined 
the Separatist party, relinquishing his living 
at Worksop.{ Clyfton afterwards retired to 
Holland, affording another link in the connec- 
He was succeeded as 
pastor of the church at Scrooby by John Rob- 
inson, M.A. ‘This Robinson was afterwards 
pastor of the church at Leyden, and organized 


| the departure of the Pilgrims from that place 


to their home in the New World. William 
Brewster, at whose house the church met at 
Scrooby, was also one of the exiles termed Pil- 
grim Fathers, and filled subsequently the office 
of elder amongst them. While pastor at Scroo- 
by Robinson received into the little Society 


|there a youth named William Bradford, who 


also went out as one of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
became Governor, in course of time, of the 
Plymouth Colony in New England, and the 
historian of the Pilgrims, whose MSS. volume, 
now in the Bishop’s Library at Fulham, has 
established and cleared up many of the facts 
We have thus three of 
the leaders of the Pilgrims,—Pastor Robinson, 
Elder Brewster and Governor Bradford,—con- 
nected with the Separatist church at Scrooby, 
the branch of that founded at Gainsborough b 
John Smyth, of Southwark. That all these 


* The Confession of Fayth of certayn English People, in 
Evile in the Low Countreyes. 1598. 

+t Paralleles, Censures and Observations, 1603. 

t Hunter's Founders of New Piymouth, p. 40. 
Paralleles. 
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men were Separatists from conviction appears 
from their works and letters still extant. Rob- 
inson particularly speaks of the painful strug- 
gles which he experienced in breaking from his 
friends of the Puritan party.* 

One more connecting link between the Sepa- 
ratists of Southwark and the exiles in Holland 
must be pointed out before we accompany the 
Pilgrims across the Atlantic. Johnson, of 
whom we have spoken, when in prison was vis- 
ited by Henry Jacobs, a Puritan clergyman in 
Kent, who hoped to convince Johnson of his 
errors, but who was himself convinced of his 
erroneous views by the Separatist prisoner. 
Jacob hoped, with other sanguine men, to 
obtain, on the accession of James I, permission 
to practice his religion according to the light 
of conscience.t But he was soon undeceived ; 
Elizabeth was dead, but the system survived. 
Being so unwise as to wait upon the Bishop to 


“argue and reason the matter,” as he tells us, | 


he soon found that it was not a matter either 
for reason or argument, for the Bishop laid hold 


of him then and there and committed him to | 


the Clink. This was in 1605.4 

Bancroft has now succeeded to the Primacy, 
and the Puritans within, as well the Separatists 
without the Establishment, began to feel the 
weight of his persecuting hand. In 1604 
excommunication, with all its attendant penal- 
ties, were added to the pains attending noncon- 
formity. Three hundred of the clergy werein one 
year deprived of their livings. Chamberlain, 
referring to this period, says, “Our Puritans go 
“down on all sides, and though our new Bishop 
“of London proceeds but slowly, yet he hath de- 
“ prived, silenced or suspended all that continue 
“disobedient.”§ I quote this as particulary de- 
fining the term “ Puritan” as applied at this 


date to the nonconforming clergy of the Church | 


of England. 

Persecution was not relaxed against the Sep- 
aratists. Bradford, in his journal, informs us 
how the members of the churches in the North 
were watched by informers day and night, im- 
prisoned and prevented assembling. “ Seeing,” 
he tell us, “themselves thus molested, and that 


“there was no hope of their continuance there, | 
“by a joint consent they resolved to go into the | 


“Low Countries, where they heard there was 
“freedom of religion for all men, as also sundry 
“from London and other parts of the land that 
“had been exiled and persecuted for the same 
“cause were gone thither, and lived in Amster- 
“dam and other places in that land.”’|| 


* Robinson’s Works, vol. ii., pp. 51,52. 

t+ Reasons, &c., pref. p. 2. 

+ Lambeth Mss. 

4 Letter dated Feb. 26, 1605. 

| Of Plimoth Plantation. Fulham MSS. 
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| I must pass over the difficulties, trials and 
sufferings of these poor people, their oft-at- 
tempted escapes and failures. It was more than 
a twelvemonth before the whole party, with 
| women and children, could elude the cruel vig- 
|ilance of their enemies. They escaped, from 
| time to time as opportunity offered, from the 
Lcoast near to the ports of Boston, Grimsby and 
*Hull. Robinson and Brewster, we are told, 
“ were of the last, and stayed to help the weak- 
| “est over before them.’* 
| ‘Twelve years they spentin Amsterdam and 
| Leyden, not without struggles for maintenance, 
| but enjoying peace in the exercise of their re- 
| ligion, to which they had long been strangers. 
Robinson became their pastor, Brewster was 
appointed elder, while Henry Jacob, having 
been liberated from the Clink, joined them and 
wrote a treatise on Church Government, which 
again proves incontestably that he, with his as- 
sociates, were decided and uncompromising 
Separatists. ‘Time does not admit of my quot- 
ing him. 

In 1617 we find him again in Southwark, 
seeking permission for the church there to wor- 
|ship only privately, and “not in public places,’ 
| but in vain. The churcbes in Holland and in 
Southwark abandoned all hope of toleration at 
| home, and began in earnest to address their 
| thoughts to emigration to some land in which 
their children would retain their language and 
nationality with liberty of Christian worship. 
Negociations were opened with certain “mer- 
chant adventurers” in London who held char- 
tered grants from the Crown of portions of the 
New Continent: after many difficulties and pro- 
tracted delays, with many escapes of imprison- 
ment, the terms were settled, and it was ar- 
| ranged that all who were ready should go out 
under the leadership of Elder Brewster, while 
| Robinson should follow with the remainder of 
the party at a future day. 

The negociations begun in 1617 did not con- 
clude till 1620. It is no part of my purpose to- 
| night to narrate the history so well known and 
| often written of their eventful voyage. Suffice 
it to say that a vessel of sixty tons—the Speed- 
well — (not the Mayflower, as has been too 
often carelessly asserted) was purchased in 
Holland upon receipt of the intelligence that all 
was ready at London. The Church then, we 

are told, “held a solemn meeting and day of 
“ humiliation to seek the Lord for his direction.” 
| Robinson took for his text 1 Samuel, xxiii. 3, 
|4—“ And David’s men said unto him, See we be 
| afraid here in Judah, how much more, then, 
if we come to Keilah,” &&. When the ship 
| was ready they had another day of solemn 





| * Of Plimoth Plantation, Fulbam MSS 
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humiliation, their pastor speaking to them 
from Ezra viii. 21—*“ And there at the River by 
* Ahava I proclaimed a fast, that we might 
“humble ourselves before our God, and seek of 
“Him a right way for us and for our children 
“and for all our substance.” “The time being 


“come to depart,” Bradford tells us, “ they were | 
“accompanied by most of their brethren to a | 
“town sundry miles off, called Delft Haven, | 


“ where the ship lay ready to receive them. So 


“they left that goodly and pleasant land at | 
“ Leyden, which had been to them their resting- | 


“place twelve years, but they knew that they 


“were P1uGRiMs, and looked not much on those | 


“ things, but lifted up their eyes to the heavens, 


“their dearest country, and quieted their spir- | 


“its.7* 


The Speedwell arrived safely at Southamp- | 


ton, where it fell in with the Mayflower with 
the party from London, and both vessels put 
into Plymouth. The Speedwell was here 
found to be unseaworthy, and the whole party 
of 101 Pilgrims, with the crew, sailed on the 
sixth of September in the Mayflower, a vessel 
of 180 tons burden. 

On the ninth of November, 1620,—while the 
Lord Mayor of this City was feasting his guests 
at his inaugural banquet, while the wounded 
were being cared for and the dead buried who 
had been slain in the battle of Prague,—this lit- 


tle, solitary, adventurous vessel on its peaceful 
errand, freighited with the seed of a future na- 
tion, unheeded by human eye, but not unre- | 


garded by Him who “sees the end from the be- 
“oF “wa cp 2? ; _ > , 

ginn'ng,” sighted Cape Cod, on the coast of 
Massachusetts, a shore covered with snow and 
formidable with shoals and breakers. On the 
eleventh of November the Constitution of the fu- 


ture Colony was signed by all the party in the | 


cabin of the Mayflower. On the fifteenth the 
vessel found safe anchorage in Plymouth Bay, 
so named from the port of departure in England. 
On the twentieth of December (Forefathers’ Day 
of the Americans) the wearied, storm-tossed party 
found rest, landing on the well-known Plym- 
outh Rock, “The door-step into a world un- 
“known,—the CORNER-STONE OF A NATION.” 


“ The breaking waves dashed high 
“On a stern.and rock-bound coast ; 
“And the woods, against a stormy sky, 
“ Their giant branches tost. 
“* And the heavy night hang dark, 
“The hills and waters v'er ; 
* When a band ofexiles moored their bark 
“On the wild New England shore. 


“ Not as the conqueror comes, 
“ They, the true-hearted, came ; 

“ Not with the stirring roll of drums, 
“And the trumpet that sings of fame. 


* Bradford’s Plimoth Plantation, 
+ Longfellow. 
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“* Not as the flying come, 
“Tn silence and in fear ; 
‘*They shook the depths of the desert gloom 
** With their hymns of lofty cheer. 


** Amid the storm they sang, 

} ** And the stars heard, and the sea; 

| ‘ And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
‘With the anthem of the free. 

**The ocean eagle soared 
** From his nest by the white waves’ foam, 

‘¢ And the rocking pines of the forest roared— 
‘*This was their welcome home. 


‘There were men with hoary hair 
** Amid that pilgrim band ; 
“Why had they come to wither there, 
** Away from their childhood’s land ? 
‘There was woman’s fearless eye, 
** Lit by her deep love’s truth ; 
** There was manhood’s brow serenely high, 
** And the fiery heart of youth, 


** What sought they thus afar ? 
* Bright jewels, or the mine? 
“The wealth of seas, the spoils of war?— 
** They sought a faith’s pure shrine! 
** Ay, call it holy ground, 
‘The soil where first they trod : 
“ They left unstained what there they found— 
** FREEDOM TO WORSHIP Gop !’* 


But did they, as the poet sings, “ Leave un- 
| “stained what there they found—Freedom to 
| « worship God?” This is the question to be 
| next determined, and as poets, as well as his- 
torians, make sad havoc of facts, I proceed to 
| prove, by the light of original and extant docu- 
ments, that the Pilgrim Fathers remained faith- 
| ful to their principles. 
| But first allow me to digress, briefly to al- 
lude to a remarkable letter from John Smyth, 
| addressed to the church at Scrooby, of which 
he was pastor. In it he addresses to them 
words which, by the light of subsequent events, 
| we may almost regard as prophetic. “ You are 
“few in number,” he writes, “ yet, considering 
“that the Kingdom of Heaven is as a grain of 
“mustard seed, small in the beginning, I do not 
“ doubt that you may in time grow up to a mul- 
“titude, and be, as it were, a great tree full of 
| “fruitful branches.” 

The fact is sublime, and calculated to attract 
the attention of the world some day, that a few 
poor persecuted villagers and humble worship- 

| pers at Scrooby, who would have gone to their 
graves in silent obscurity had not persecution 
driven them into unconscious fame,—that three 
of them, at least, Robinson, Brewster and Brad- 
ford, became the founders of a nation of thirty 
millions of free worshippers. The United States 
of America may well be termed a “ great tree 

| “ full of fruitful branches ;” truly “ the little one 

“has become a thousand, and the small one a 
“ strong nation.” 

~ a 

* Mrs. Hemans. 


t A letter written to certain brethren in S——, by John 


Smyth, 
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And here, let me say, my American hearers, 
who have honoured me by your attendance to- | 
night ; ‘here is the fountain-head, or one chief | 
fountain-head, of all your greatness. This re- | 
mote hamlet of Nottinghamshire, adjacent to | 
the borders of Yorkshire, which now echoes 
to the whistle of the Great Northern Railway, | 
—here, in the Old Manor House of Scrooby | 
= outline of whose moat may still be seen | 
rom the platform of the station), this ancient | 
hunting-seat of the Archbishop of York, the 
resting-place of Queen Margaret of Scotland, | 
daughter of Henry VII, on her journey to 
Scotland in 1503,—here, where disappointed 
Wolsey retired after his fall, to discover too 
late that fidelity to God brings a higher and 
more certain blessing than the most devoted 
fidelity to an earthly king,—here, where Wol- 
sey’s royal rival, Henry, passed a night in 1541, 

-—here, where James the First solicited of the 
Archbishop “that he might take his royal pas- 
time in the Forest of Sherwood,”—in this very 
Manor House, or in one of its offices, met the 
simple, humble Separatist worshippers, Robin- 
son, Brewster and Bradford, the leaders of the 
Pilgrim band, the founders of the civil and re- 
ligious liberties of America. I had the honour 
to lay, a few years since, the memorial stone of 
a building in Southwark, for the use of the 
church, the successors of the Separatists of the 
sixteenth century, on a spot closely adjacent to 
that on which Penry was martyred. To that 
memorial building grateful Englishmen and 
Americans contributed. Would it not be ap- 
propriate, let me ask, if some humble but 
serviceable memorial were erected on the site 
of the Manor House at Scrooby, to which Amer- 
icans, in future days, when the sublime story 
is re-written, and they shall become better 
acquainted with their own antecedents, might 
direct their steps as to a shrine sacred to them 
us the tomb of Washington, who gave them In- 
dependence, or as the grave of their Martyr 
President, who preserved them from dismem- 
berment and proclaimed liberty to the slave ? 

But to return to my argument—the Pilgrim 
Fathers were Separatists ; did they retain their 
principles or repudiate them on their arrival | 
in the New World? Did they, as the Poet has 
asserted, “ Leave unstained what there they 
“ found, Freedom to worship God”? The prob- | 








abilities of the case would certainly lean to the | 
side of that conclusion. If they had clung to 
their principles through persecution, suffering 
and the loss of all things, it would be émproda- 
ble in the extreme that they should repudiate | 
their most cherished convictions gpon crossing | 
the Atlantic. True it is that human nature is | 
often inconsistent; but not that part of it which 
has passed through the crucible of trial and the | 
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furnace of suffering for the sake of principle. 
“Can gold grow worthless that has stood the 
“touch”? No; there is a primé facie difficulty 
in the outset in believing that the Pilgrim 
Fathers persecuted for conscience’ sake. Bear 
in mind also that “had they been mindfal of 
“ that country whence they came out they might 
“have had opportunity to.have returned.” The 
Mayflower stood in the harbour with sails flap- 
ping for many a week; just one half of the 
party died during the first winter from priva- 
tion and exposure, but no one returned. 


| **Oh, strong hearts and true! not one went back in the 


** Mayflower! 
“No, not one looked back who had set his hand to that 
** ploughing.”* 


Home, friends, native country, comfort, the 
world’s applause—all might have been theirs 
had they changed their opinions, had they 
abandoned their principles. One, we hear of, 
returning to transact some business in England, 
and he was imprisoned on landing, oa kept 
close prisoner for seventeen weeks ; why en- 
dure this if he had been prepared to abandon 
views which he found untenable? The charge 
that the Pilgrim Fathers persecuted is as un- 
reasonable as it is un-historical, and about as 
probable as that the Friends should upon land- 
ing have entered into a military convention 
with the other colonists for the extermination of 
the Indians, or that the Jesuits*should have es- 
tablished a Society to send the Scriptures to 
the people in their native tongue. Had no 
other course been open to me,I should have 
been well content to rest my case upon this 4 
priort argument, and to have thrown upon any 
opponent the onus of producing one word of 
original or contemporaneous history in support 
of his opinion. I am not, however, reduced to 
this course, having original documentary evi 
dence of a positive character that is perfectly 
conclusive that what the Pilgrims were upon 
landing, that they remained, through evil re- 
port and good report; that when charged with 
their Separatist views they did not abjure them, 
although they repudiated the term of reproach ; 
that inan age when the majority of men were 
persecutors in heart and practice, they held 
aloof from and reprobated such practices, that 
they sheltered and acted kindly towards the 
persecuted, Roger Williams included; and that 
when they, the Pilgrim Fathers, were laid in 
their graves, and the Friends arrived in New 
England, their sons and successors were advo- 
cates of toleration and supporters of the Friends. 
The evidence is voluminous; the only difficulty 
I experiencé is in reference to selection and 


* Longfellow. 
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condensation, so as to bring the subject within 
the compass of this address. 

I have failed to find any writer who, until | 
very reeent times, say the present century, has | 
given currency to the allegation which I am 
engaged to disprove—That the Pilgrim Fathers | 
of Plymouth persecuted for conscience’ sake. 
I have been referred to Sewell’s History of the | 
People called Quakers, but he does not affirm 
the matter in question ; indeed, if we regard his 
chronology as correct, he acquits the Pilgrim | 
Fathers of any share of the persecutions alluded | 
to. Ile was evidently little acquainted with 
religious parties outside the Society, whose his- 
tory he records, so that his statements upon this 
point ore worthless, either for condemnation or 
acquittal. 

Speaking, as I do, before members of the So- 
eiety, I must devote a little time to his state- 
ments, which, under other circumstances, I 
should pass by as of no weight in regard to 
this matter. 

In Sewell (vol. i. pp. 6,7) I find the follow- 
ing -— 


“The bishops under Queen Elizabeth were 
“content with the Reformation made by Cran- 
“mer, yet it pleased God, in the year 1568, to 
“raise other persons that testified publicly 
“against many of the remaining superstitions ; 
“and although Coleman, Burton, Hallingham 
“ and Benson were imprisoned by the Queen’s 
“order, yet they got many followers and also 
“the name of Puritans. And notwithstanding 
“the archbishop, to prevent this, drew up some 
“articles of faith, to be signed by all clergy- 
“men, yet he met with great opposition in the 
“undertaking : for one Robert Brown, a young 
“student of Cambridge (from whom the name 
“of Brownists was afterwards borrowed), and 
“ Richard Harrison, a schoolmaster, published, | 
“in the year 1583,"some books wherein they | 
“showed how much the church of England was 
“ still infected with Romish errors ; which was 
“of such effect that the eyes of many people 
“came thereby to be opened, who so valiantly 
“maintained that doctrine which they believed | 
“to b> the truth, that some of the most zealous | 





“among them, viz. Henry Barrowe, John Green- 
“wood and John Penry, about the year 1593, 
“were put to death because of their testimony, 
“more (as may very well be believed) by the 
“instigation of the clergy, than by the desire 
“ofthe Queen. * * * * * *& * & * 
“After the death of Queen Elizabeth, when 
“James I. had ascended the throne, the follow- 
“ers of those men suffered much for their sepa- 
“ration from the church of England: but very 
“remarkable it is, that even those of that per- 
“suasion, of which many in the reign of Aing 


“ Charles I. went to New England to avoid the 


| “persecution of the bishops, afterwards them- 


“ selves turned cruel persecutors of pious people 
“by inhuman whippings, &c., and lastly by put- 
“ting some to death by the hands of a hang- 
“ man.” 


A more involved and illogical statement was 
never penned, I must devote a few minutes to 
its dissection. 

The writer first enumerates certain reformers 
in the Church of England—to wit, Coleman, 
Burton, Hallingham and Benson; he states, 


| truly enough, that they got the name of “ Puri- 


“ tans,” that they drew up articles of faith to be 
signed by “ Clergymen”’: all this is quite true, 
and he might have added that which I supply 
from their Petition to the Privy Council, in 
which they say of the “ Brownists” or “ Sepa- 
“ratists,’ “We abhor these and we punish 
them.”’* 

Sewell then goes on to enumerate correctly 
other sufferers for conscience’ sake, beginning 
with Brown (from whom he says the term 
“ Brownist” was borrowed), Richard Harrison, 
Henry Barrowe, John Greenwood and John Pen- 
ry ; he tells us-further that the three latter were 
put to death about 1593 by the instigation of 
the clergy, more than by desire of the Queen, 
that their followers in James’s reign suffered 
much for their “separation” from the Church 
of England. All which is perfectly true. 

We have here, then, two distinct parties ; one 
of them described as “ Puritans” and “ Clergy- 
“ men,’ imprisoned for desiring reform in the 
Church of England, temp. Elizabeth; another 
party executed in the same reign for “ separa- 
“tion” from that Church, and treated with se- 
verity in the reign of James I. 

Here are the premises; now then for the 
conclusion, “ but very remarkable it is that even 


| “those of that persuasion who went out in 


“ Charles the First’s reign persecuted by whip- 
“ping and hanging.” 

“ Those of that persuasion”! 
sion? This is the very question. 


Wuicu persua- 
Sewell does 
not tell us, and it is evident that he did not 
know the difference between the two persua- 
sions enumerated, and that the one “ abhorred ” 
; the other and “ punished” them, even to death, 


and had done so for half a century. Couid 
these persons of undecided persuasions be the 
Pilgrim Fathers’? Certainly not, according 
to Sewell, for the Pilgrim Fathers emigrated, 
according to every authority, in 1620 (eigh- 
teenth year of James the First), while Sewell 
tells us that it was “persons of that persuasion 
“ who went out in the reign of Charles the First” 
who persecuted by whipping and hanging. He 


——— 


* Parte of a Register, p. 129. 
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acquits, therefore, the Pilgrim Fathers, for those 
who emigrated in James’s reign could not be 
those who came to New England in the follow- 
ing reign. The truth is, however, that Sewell, 
however reliable an authority he may be asit re- 
ards the Society of Friends, evidently did not 
now and failed to notice that he was writing 
of two perfectly distinct religious parties, and 
ignorantly confounding these parties, draws 
conclusions which are historically worthless. 
I may remark that Sewell wrote in Holland, 
in low Dutch, of events which happened in En- 
gland and America, and was probably in no 
position to speak from original documents, ex- 
cepting such as were supplied by the Society 
of Friends. From some such involved history 
it is probable that the whole confusion of dates 
and parties has arisen. 

The facts, so far as they can be compressed 
into a paragraph, are these. The colony of Vir- 
ginia (South) was first attempted by settlers ex- 
clusively Erirscopan. But that settlement re- 
sulted in a total failure. Ihe Pilgrim Fathers 
landed at Plymouth in 1620 (18th James I.), 
and they were, as I have shown, SEPARATISTS 
or Brownists. The Turrp colony or settlement 
wés that planted at Salem and Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, by Purrrans in 1630 (5 Charles I.), 
that party having in turn come under the per- 
secuting hands of the English Prelates, Ban- 
croft and Laud. It was these Puritans of 
Massachusetts or Boston who passed the Acts 
against the Quakers, and were guilty of cruel 
intolerance, which has been ignorantly charged 
to the account of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

I now proceed to prove that the Pilgrim 
Fathers of Plymouth remained Separatists ; 
that they neither repudiated the term nor re- 
linquished their principles ; that they received 
Roger Williams into their Church, and shel- 
tered and helped him; that they had gone to 
their graves before the first of the Friends came 
to New England, and therefore had no oppor- 

“unity (in the flesh at least) of persecuting them, 
and that their successors—some of them, at all 
events—inherited their principles and advo- 
cated toleration of the Friends. 

And, first, as to the Pilgrim Fathers retaining 
their Separatist views. The colony of Plym- 
outh was dependent greatly upon the “ Mer- 
“chant Adventurers” of London, who were of 
the State religion, no other being tolerated. 
From a correspondence which survives we learn 
that the Pilgrims were directly charged by the 
Merchant Company with holding Separatist 
views.* A letter written by Mr. Sherley, one 
of the merchants, dated the twenty-fifth of 


January, 1625, states that charges had been | 


eee 





* Bradford’s Plimoth Plantation. 
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brought against the colonists that they al- 
lowed “ diversity about religion” ; they replied, 
“We know no such matter, for there was 
“never any controversy or opposition, either 
“public or private, to our knowledge, since 
“we came.” But what was the religion on 
which all were agreed? In the same year, 
another letter charges them “ with receiving 
“a man into their Church that in his con- 
“fessions renounced universal, national, and 
“ diocesan Churches, by which (say they) it ap. 
“ pears that, though you deny the name ‘ Brown- 
“* ists” yet you practice the same, and therefore 
‘*vou sin against God in building up such a 
“ people.” The Adventurers demanded that they 
should conform to their views of governing the 
colony; that the “ French discipline” (what- 
ever that may have been) should be practiced, 
and “that Mr. Robinson and his company at 
“ Leyden should not be allowed to join them, 
“unless they would reconcile themselves to the 
“ Church by a recantation under their hands.” 
This recantation was never forthcoming. Mr. 
Sherley wrote again at this juncture, and tells 
the colonists that a party of the merchants 
“ were for a full desertion and forsaking of them,” 
und he adds, “it is pretended that you are 
«“¢ Brownists, ” and he abjures them to leave 
their “evil views.” This advice, though well 
intended, was not adopted. Through good and 
evil report they held to their principles.* 

We must now turn our attention to the Massa- 
chusetts colony. Finding the colonists of Plym- 
outh to be holding their ground, after eight 
years’ struggles, the Puritan party in England, 
who had now come in turn to experience the rig- 
ors of persecution, formed a large company in 
1628. ‘The first fleet of three vessels left the Isle 
of Wight in May, 1629. There can be no ques- 
tion as to their religious views, for in their 
farewell address they say, “We do nor go to 
“ New England as Spparatists from the Church 
“of England, though we cannot but separate 
“ from the corruptions in it.” Some, however, 
of the Separatists found a passage in their 
ships and joined their friends at Plymouth, and 
an outcry was accordingly raised against the 
company. John White, promoter of the Com- 
pany, in 1630, found it necessary to meet the 


|charge thus raised: “I persuade myself,’ he 


says, “there is uo Separatist known unto the 
“ Governor, or if there be any it is far from their 


|“ nurpose, as it is far from their safety, to con- 


“tinue him among them.” In the course of the 
voyage it was discovered that Ralph Smith, a 


| minister who had adopted Separatist views, was 


on board. Oradock writes on behalf of the 


* Bradford’s Plimoth Plantation. 
+ Cotton Mather’s Magnalia, Book III, Part 1], Chap. L 
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Company to the Governor, Endicott, April 17, 
1629, “ Passage was granted to him (Smith) be- 
«fore we understood his difference of judgment 
«in some things from our ministry, and though 
“we have a very good opinion of his honesty, we 
« give you this order, that unless he will be con- 
“formable to our government, you suffer him 
“not to remain within the limits of your grant.” 
Here is the first persecuting edict, and it is di- 
rected against a Separatist minister by a Puri- 
tan Company. 

Ralph Smith was kept for a long time in iso- 
lation—a sort of spiritual quarantine. Now 
mark the different treatment he received from 
the Pilgrim Fathers of Plymouth. Bradford, 
the Governor, writes, “ There was one Ralph 
“Smith and his wife and family that came over 
“into the Bay of Massachusetts, and sojourned 
“at present with some straggling people that 
“lived at Nantuckett.” Bradford then says 
Smith was-reduced to great straits, and had re- 
quested a passage to Plymouth and shelter 
there, and adds, “ he was here accordingly kindly 


“entreated and honoured, and had the rest of 


“his goods sent for, and exercised his gifts 
“among us, and afterwards was chosen into the 
“ministry, and so remained many years.’’* 
Hubbard, an early historian of New England, 
says, “He, Smith, approved the rigid way of 
“ Separation principles.” 

We now come in chronological order to the 
case of Roger Williams. He arrived in the 
ship Zyon at Boston on the fifth of February, 
1630-31. He was from Wales, a Separatist ; 
he held Baptist sentiments for a time, and then 
relinquished them. We should classify him, 
according to the language of the period, as 
“Separatist Anabaptist.” He was no member of 
the Society of Friends ; indeed no more uncom- 
promising opponent of some of their views ever 
existed, but he was no persecutor, although Fox 
charges him with being one. 
Fox subsequently visited New England, Wil- 
liams sent him a challenge to meet him in ar- 
gument upon fourteen several points. Fox had 
sailed before the challenge reached him, but 
he replied in a letter, which is extant. ‘These 
documents I shall not quote; they reflect too 
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Hie was a man of whom the “world was not 
“ worthy.” He belongs to the Church of Christ 
—to Friends and to Separatists and to Baptists 
alike. He held the principles of church polity 
which are common to the free churches, and it 
will be enough to say of him that he is doubt- 
less a member of that “ Church of the First Born 
“whose names are recorded in Heaven.” 

Let us gather from his own pen what he was 
in reference to the Pilgrim Fathers of Plym- 
outh. In a letter addressed by him, late in 
life, to John Cotton, of Plymouth, he says, “ In 
“New England, being unanimously chosen 
“teacher at Bostun before your dear father 
“came, divers years, I conscientiously refused, 
“and I withdrew to Plymouth, because I durst 
“not officiate to an UNSEPARATING people, as 
“upon examination and conference | found them 
“ (7. e. of Boston) to be.”* 

This is conclusive, he was Separatist in his 
views, and could not minister tv an unseparat- 
ing church, such as that established at Salem 
or at Boston, and he withdrew to a more con- 
genial religious society of the Plymouth col- 
ony. This is confirmed by what follows. The 
church at Salem, originally a Puritan settle- 
ment, having advanced under the direct intlu- 


| ence of the Pilgrim Fathers, to Separatist views, 


invited R. Williams to become their pastor. 


| Winthrop, Governor of Massachusetts, in his 
| Journal of the twelfth of April, 1631, informs 


us how the Boston Council opposed the arrange- 
ment: he says, “At a court holden at Boston 


| “ (upon information of the Goverhior that they of 
|“ Salem had called Mr. Williams to the office of 


“a teacher), a letter was written from the court 
“to Endicott to this effect, that whereas Mr. 


|“ Williams had refused to join with the congre- 


“ gation at Boston because they would not make 
“a public declaration of their repentance for 
“ having communion with the Church of England 
“while they lived there; therefore they mar- 
“velled they would choose him without advis- 
“ing with the Council; and withal desiring 
“him that they would forbear to proceed till 
“they had conference about it.’ The church 
at Salem, notwithstanding this dictation, re- 
ceived Mr. Williams. He was, however, obliged 


much the spirit of bitter partizanship which 
then characterized religious controversy; be- 
sides, I consider that Williams unfairly, and un- 
truly speaks of some of the views of the Friends, 
and Fox altogether mistook his man when he 
called Williams a bloody persecutor. It is 
foreign to my purpose to contend as to the 
particular views of Williams. I entirely en- 
dorse the glowing eulogy pronounced upon him 
by Edward Newman, on a previous evening. 


— 


| to retire from Salem before the opposition of 
| the Boston Council. Where did he retire to? 
| To the Pilgrim Fathers’ colony at Plymouth, 
| where he was received with marked respect 
| and kindness, and he became assistant to Ralph 
Smith, who had been driven out before him by 
‘the Puritan colonists. Governor Bradford, in 
| his Journal, says, “ He, Williams, was freely en- 


* Original Letier in MSS. of Massachusetts Historical S-ci 
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* Bradford’s Plimoth Plantation. t Winthrop’s History of New England, 
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“tertained amongst us, according to our poor 


“ability, exercised his gifts amongst us, and | 


“ after some time was admitted a member of the 
“ Church, and his teaching was well approved.” 

This does not look like persecution. A diver- 
sity of sentiment, however, afterwards occurred, 
and, at Williams’ own desire, he returned to the 
church at Salem. Bradford, under date 1633, 

says, “ T his year Mr. Williams began to fall 
“into some strange opinions and from opinions 
“to practice, which caused some controversy 
“ between the church and him, and in the end 
“some discontent, on his part, by occasion 
“whereof he left us somewhat abruptly. Yet 
“afterwards sued for his dismission to the 
“church at Salem, which was granted, with 
“some caution to them concerning him.’’* The 
opinions of R. Williams referred to were, as 
we shall see, political rather than religious ; in- 
deed, he called in question the right of the 
Crown to the soil of the colonies—an opinion 


which, if put into practice, would now as then | 
It must be | 


justify a-charge of high treason. 
stated, moreover, that just at this juncture (1633) 


Archbishop Laud, who had heard of the success- | 


ful planting of the Separatist and Puritan col- 
onies, determined to break them up by force of 
arms. Orders of the Privy Council were is- 


sued to detain the ships about to depart from 


England. Sir Simon D’Ewes, in 1634, savs, 
“There was a consultation had to send thither 
“ (New England) a thousand soldiers ; a ship was 
“then building and near finished ;” and he tells 
us further, “ there was much fear amongst the 
“ godly lest their infant Commonwealth should 
“have been ruined.”+ Edward Winslow, one of 
the Pilgrims, visiting England at this date, was 


thrown into prison for seventeen weeks on ac- | 
count of his religious practice in the colony. | 
Such dangers threatening from England, it can | 
well be understood that the colonists would be | 
careful to give no good ground of offence to the | 


civil rights of the Crown; hence the caution to 


the church at Salem respecting the political | 
opinions held by Williams, whilst they remitted | 
him to them as a christian brother with whom | 


they had been on terms of amity, and of whom 


they afterwards spoke with love and affection. | 


After much conflict with the Massachusetts au- 


thorities on various points, Roger Williams was | 


ordered to depart out of’ their jurisdiction, Sep- 
tember 3, 1636. 


He was allowed, however, to | 


remain until the following spring, when Wil-| 
liams proposed to form a settlement at Narra- | 


gansett Bay. The Boston authorities did not 
consider him safe at that distance, and gave or- 
ders to ship him to Engl and—an unwarranta- 


* Bradford's Plimoth Plantation. 
+ Autobiography and Correspondence 


of Sir 
D' Ewes, Bart., ii. 118. 
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| ble act of intolerance, considering that they 

themselves were fugitives from persecution at 
home. How did the Pilgrim Fathers regard 
and treat Williains at this juncture? Wins. 
low, one of them, writes on this occasion, “| 
« know that Mr. Williams, though aman lovely 
“in his carriage, and whom I trust the Lord will 
“yet recall, held forth-on the unlawfulness of 
“our letters patent from the King, and would 
“ not allow the colours of our nation.”* He re. 
grets his political views, particularly danger. 

ous to the infant colony at this crisis, but he 
has nothing but kindly words as to his chara:. 
ter, and trustsin God to recall him. Roger 
Williams confirms this under his own hand. 
From Seekouk (Rehoboth) he writes, “I re- 
“ ceived a letter from my ANCIENT FRIEND Mr. 
“ Winslow, the Governor of Plymouth, profess. 
“ing his own and others’ love and respect for me, 
“ yet LOVINGLY advising me, since | was fallen 
“into the edge of their bounds, and they were 
“loth to displease the Bay (the colony of Massa- 
“chusetts), to remove to ‘the other side of the 
“river, and there, he said, I had the country be. 
“fore me, and J might be as free as themselves, 
“ and we should be loving neighbours together.”+ 
This was good as well as kind advice, and pro- 
moted peace and resulted in security and free- 
dom to R. Williams. In another letter Wil- 
liams informs us that the good offices of Gov- 
ernor Winslow did not stop at good and kind 
advice; he writes, “ That great and pious soul 
“Mr. Winslow melted, and kindly césited me at 
“Providenct, and put a piece of gold into th 

“hands of my wife for our supply.”{ Beyond 
this expression of desire for the sake of peace 
with their neighbours of the Bay, that: Wil- 
liams would cross the river to found his new 
settlement, there is not one word of MS. history 
which can be construed into an act of persecu- 
tion or unkindness on the part of the original 
settlers of New Plymouth, while, on the other 
hand, Williams ever speaks gratefully of the 
kind treatment and loving advice which the 
Plymouth colonists extended to him. 

We now come, in chronological order, to the 
alleged persecution of The Friends by the Pil- 
grim Fathers,—an allegation which, but for 
the wide-spread credit it has obtained amongst 
the members of a truth-loving Society, I should 
treat with the disrespect which it deserves. 
Williams was a contemporary of the Pilgrim 
Fathers in New England, the Friends were not. 
Persecution of the Friends by the Pilgrim 
Fathers was chronologically impracticable. 
atti Fox, a good authority on such a ~~ 


* Winslow’s is Stietole Unmasked, &e. ‘3 

+ Roger Williams’ Letter to Major Mason, in Mass. Hist. 
Coll. i. 276. 

t Ibid, 275. 
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says, “In 1655, many went beyond sea, where 
“truth also sprung up; and én 1656 it broke 
“forth in America.” * 

“It will be seen that this was thirty-five years 
after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers in 
1620 (a date which cannot be shaken). In 
1656 every leader of that party whose name 
history has reco@ded was in his grave. John 
Carver, first Governor, died in 1621; John 
Robinson died in 1625 ; Samuel Faller in 1633 ; 
Elder Brewster in 1643; Edward Winslow 
(Williams’s friend and correspondent) died in 
1655; Myles Standish in 1656, and in the same 
year William Bradford, of Scrooby, historian 
of the party, closed his career, in the sixty- 
ninth year of his age, in the very year in 
which George Fox says that the truth held by 
the Friends broke forth in America. At this 
date great changes had taken place in New 
England. Plymouth was no longer an inde- 
pendent colony, but only one of a Confederation 
of the four New England settlements of 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, Connecticut and New 
Haven, and we now come in order to enquire 
whether the successors of the Pilgrim Fathers, | 
who had now passed off the scene, forgot the 
religious principles of their fathers. I am not 


called to prove this, but it is very satisfactory | 


to find that some of the sons and successors of | 


the Pilgrim Fathers suffered obloquy and made | 
sacrifices for their hostility to the persecuting 
acts of the Council in relation to the Friends. 
Isaac Robinson, son of John Robinson, 
pastor of the Pilgrims at Leyden, was disfran- 
chised for his opposition to the laws against | 
the Quakers in 1659, and removed from his | 
place in the government of Plymouth colony. 
At the period at which we have now arrived, 
an important branch setilement and church of | 
Separatists had been formed at Scituate, near 
to Plymouth. This settlement was formed of | 
members ot the Separatist Church in South- | 
wark, under Ilenry Jacob, to whom we have 
had occasion to refer. It was joined in 1634 | 
by John Lothrop, also pastor of the Southwark | 
church, and on his arrival at Scituate some of 
the Plymouth colonists went to join them. 
They are known in the Colonial History as | 
“the men of Kent.” Amongst those who | 
joined and befriended the church at Scituate, | 
we find Isaac Robinson, just referred to, also | 
Timothy Hatherley and James Cudworth. | 
The church was accustomed to meet at the | 
house of the latter. I have said that Isaec 
Robinson suffered disfranchisement and removal | 
from office fur befriending the Quakers; Cud- | 
Worth and Hatherley also suffered from the | 
‘ame cause, Cudworth was assistant to the | 
| 


| 


* Fox's Journal, 
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Governor in 1656-8, and a Commissioner of 


the United Colonies in 1657. In 1658 he 
fell under the displeasure of these Commission- 
ers, “ because he would not set his hand to the 
‘*daws which hadbeen propounded to the several 


|Courts to be enacted against the Quakers.” 


He was left out of the magistracy and Board of 
Commissioners and deprived of his military 
command. In 1659, being returned as a Dep- 
uty by the town of Scituate, the Court rejected 
him. A letter of his, in 1658, shows plainly 
what were his sentiments. “The anti-chris- 
“tian and persecuting spirit,’ he says, “ is very 
“active, and that in the powers of the world. 
“He that will not lash, persecute and punish 


|“ men that differ in matter of religion must 


“not sit on the bench nor sustain any office in 
“the Commonwealth. Last election,” he adds, 
“ Mr. Hatherley and myself were left off the 
“bench and myself discharged my captainship 
“because | entertained some of the Quakers at 
“my house that I might thereby be the better 
“acquainted with their principles. But ti 

“Quakers and myself cannot close in divers 
“ things, and so I signified to the Court; but / 


|“ told them withal that as I was no Quaker, so [ 


“would be no PERSECUTOR.”’* He then nar- 
rates how for two whole years he had been in 
opposition to the ruling powers on behalf of 
the same cause, and describes feelingly the 
sufferings of the Friends, which he says “ sad- 


|“ dened the hearts of the precious saints of 


“ God.” 

James Bowden, in his History of the Friends 
in America, bears testimony to the noble con- 
duct of Cudworth and Hatherley, particularly 
in reference to their protecting three members 
of the Society, William Brand, John Copland 
und Sarah Gibbons. Hatherley, as a magis- 
trate, furnished them with a free pass to protect 
them on their way. 


CONCLUSION. 


My task is accomplished. I have shown, as 
well as I knew how, and so far as time has 
permitted, that the Pilgrim Fathers and their 


| precursors in England, Holland, and at Plym- 


outh, were Separatists, and had no connection 
with the Puritans, who subsequently settled 
in New England, at Salem and Boston, in 
Massachusetts; that the principles and prac- 
tices of the two parties, confounded by some 
careless writers, differed essentially. The Sep- 
aratists ever contending for freedom of con- 
science and separation from the powers of the 
State, while the Puritans remained in conne tion 
and communion with the State Church, and 
held both in England and New England that 


* History of Scituate, p. 246. 
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the State should be authoritative in matters of | which confounds right and wrong, the perse- 


religion. Hence the anti-christian and intol- 
erant acts of the Puritan colony to the Sepa-| 
ratists, oe Smyth, Roger Williams, Isaac | 
Robinson, John Cudworth and Timothy Hath- | 
erley. Hence, also, on the arrival of the | 
Friends, the cruel laws for whipping, banishing | 
and exeouting for matters of religious faith | 
and practice. I have shown that the Separa- | 
tist colony of Plymouth had no share in this | 
intolerant conduct during the lives of the Pil. | 
grim Fathers, and, moreover, that they acted | 
kindly, and received into their church both | 
Smyth and Roger Williams when forbidden to | 
worship freely elsewhere; and that after the | 
death of the Pilgrim Fathers, some of their 
sons and successors, acting up to their prin- 
ciples, shielded the Friends, and refused-to be | 
parties to the persecuting laws then enacted. 
This last point I was not pledged to support | 
by proof, but I felt it due to the noble men of | 
whom I have been speaking to show that they | 
left some noble successors behind them. 

It may interest you to know that two emi- 
nent historians, recently deceased, virtually | 
admitted the truth of that which I have to- 
night affirmed. I refer to Lord Macaulay and 
Earl Stanhope (Lord Mahon), who as Com- | 
missioners for decorating historically the House | 
of Lords, were appealed to respecting an er- 
roneous inscription placed under Mr. Cope’s 

ainting of the Pilgrim Fathers landing in 

New England. The inscription stood “ Depar- | 
“ture of a Puritan Family for New England,” 
but after listening at the proofs submitted, and 
hearing Mr. Cope, who stated that he had 
taken his ideas from Bradford’s Journal, the 
Commissioners ordered the terms “ Puritan 
“ Family” to be removed, as unjust to the mem- | 
ory of the parties concerned, and substituted | 
the words “ Prnertm FatTuers.” 

It may be objected “ this is merely a question | 
“ of names, dates and localities ; that if the Pil- 
“grim Fathers did not persecute, the Puritan 
“colony of Massachusetts did.” It is, however, 
a question of graver importance than this; 
even of truth, justice and principle. It is due to 
truth itself that truth should be spoken, if 
ascertainable, upon every subject. It is due 
to the parties concerned that justice should be 
done to their memories; it is just, moreover, | 
to their ecclesiastical successors to this day, 
and to the end of time. It is due to the high 
and sacred principles involved that they should 
be rightly stated—for ourselves, our children, | 
and our children’s children, will either learn 
or unlearn right principles as they are placed 
truly before them, or withheld from their ob- 
servation. It is due also upon the commun | 
ground of justice from men to man. Tlistory 








|} in our day. 


cutor with the persecuted, is not only unjust, 
but worthless. History so written would con. 
found theslaveholder with the enslaved ; indeed 
would treat as one and the same, the rabble of 
priests, scribes and soldiers, which clamoured 
for the crucifixion of our Lord and the small 
weeping band uf sympathisef® who surrounded 
his cross. Religious history which does not 
accurately and justly discriminate between not 
men only but their PRrNcIPLES, had better 
never have been written. 

The question is of grave importance to you, 
my friends, who listen to me to-night. "The 
struggle commenced at the Refurmation is not 


| yet over; indeed, in some respects, it has 


hardly yet begun in some of the countries of 
Europe. The Society of Friends, in common 
with all who virtually hold Separatist views, 
are awakening to the fact that those great re- 
ligious questions opened in the ‘Tudor and 
Stuart period, are reserved for final setilement 
y. America—thanks to the Sepa- 
ratists and the Friends—has led the van, and 
Europe must soon follow ; but if our ecclesias- 
tical trumpets give forth uncertain confused 
and conflicting sounds, who shall prepare him- 
self for the struggle? “Europe,” says the late 
Abbott Lawrence, United States Ambassador 
to this country, “ Europe has begun to study 
“the principles of the Pilgrim Fathers ;” well 
but what were those principles? This is the 
question—Were they the principles of a church 
claiming to be dominant and exclusive, and to 
hold authority over the minds aud consciences 
of men, placing earthly rulers on the throne of 
spiritual supremacy ? or were they the prin- 


| ciples of churches which know no king but 


Christ, no law but His word, no teaching but 
that word as it shall be applied to each man’s 


| conscience individually by the influence of the 


Holy Spirit ? churches which repudiate human 
authority, however august, whether of kings, 


| councils or parliaments ? churches which hold 


that while the most devoted loyalty is due to 
civil rulers, loyalty to Christ demands that He 
should be Lord of conscience ? churches which, 
in short, “render unto Cesar the things which 
“are Ceesar’s, and unto God the things which 
“ are God’s ?” 

Are not these two systems sufficiently dis- 


| tinct to render justice to their professors and 


founders an act of fairness atid christian duty? 
If they be not sufficiently distinctive to render 
such justice incumbent upon all of us Separa- 


| tists of the present day (by whatever name we 


be terined), then it follows as a necessary con- 
sequence that we are not justified in our sep- 
aration from the churches established in this 
or any other land by the authority of the Law. 
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I have long known and respected many of 
those in whose Institute I have the honour to 
speak to-night, and although I see not with 
them in all things, yet it has long been my 
privilege to work with them in various philan- 
‘thropic departments—for elevating the down- 
trodden, reclaiming the drunkard, shielding 
the oppressed, and freeing the slave. My 
grandfather was first treasurer of the Peace 
Society formed in this city; and from his and 
my own experience of the Friends and their 
history, I have come to regard them as amongst 
the most uncompromising and indomitable of 
the advocates of truth and right. The banner 
of free conscience and free worship, first 
openly unfurled by the Separatists in the Tu- 
dor period and carried through all the bloody 
struggle, was also grasped and upheld by the 
Friends in the time of the Stuarts, and the two 
parties, side by side, both in England and 
America, have ever since lifted it higher and 
higher, and have rallied under it an ever-in- 
creasing host, till this day.* And there are yet 
grander triumphs reserved for the allied bands. 
Thirty millions of free worshippers across the 
Atlantic, as equal, religiously, before men as 
they are before God, beacon us to imitate and 
to emulate their example. To do so efficiently 
we must keep clear our views of truth and 
right, and we must be just to those who taught 
us our principles, having tested them in_ the 
furnace of suffering; ard our course shall be 
distinct, our conduct consistent, and our alliance 
efficacious and enduring, and the God of truth 
and right will second our humble endeavours 
and give to all the Churches of His Son, as at 
the beginning, freedom, equality, true frater- 
nity and peace. AMEN.” 


IIIL—SUGGESTIONS FOR A CONSTITU- 
TION FOR THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


By Easert Benson AND Rurvus Kina. 


From the original manuscript in the possession 
of M. M. Jones, Esqr., of Utica, N. Y.+ 

1, That the exception of Murder out of the 
general Power to the Governor to grant pardons 
to persons convicted of crimes sball cease 


* Dr. Vaughan, in the British Quarterly Review, Oc- 
tober, 1865, estimates the number of Churches in England, 
America and the Colonies which may be termed * Congrega- 
tional,” or self-governing, at over 30,00, If he had in- 
cluded in his enumeration other churches, which, although 
not congregational, are yet free from State control, such as 
the Free Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches in America, 
Scotland and the British colonies, the number of free churches 
Would probably reach 50,000,—far out-numbering those 
= Gre dependent upon and subject to the powers of the 

e. 

t In the original, the body of the paper is in Mr. Benson’s 
hand-writing, while Mr. King’s suggestions are interlined, In 

ie Hl latter are in Italics and enclosed in brackets.— 

. . Mag. 
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2. That the Article in the Constitution whereb 
Ministers of the Gospel or priests of any denomi- 
nation may not hold any civil or military office 
shall cease— 

3. That the office of Lieutenant Governor shall 
cease and the Senate shall choose their own 
Speaker— 

4. That in case of vacancy of the Office of 
Governor the Legislature shall forthwith convene 
[in such manner as shall be provided for by law] 
and a quoram of both houses appearing, they 
shall form themselves into a joint meeting and 
having adjudged that a vacancy has happened 
they shall proceed to elect by Plurality of Votes, 
by Ballot, a Governor for the residue of the 
period for which the Governor last in office was 
elected 

5. That every Male Citizen of the United States 
of full age resident within this State, and who 
shall have had his home or place of abode in the 
town, ward or other place where the election 
shall be held for the space of one whole year 
[Eleven Calendar months] immediately preced- 
ing it shall be entitled to vote at every election 
for public officers within this State— 

6. That the Governor shall be elected for four 
years— 

7. That the provision in the Constitution for 
dividing the Members of the Senate into Classes 
shall cease, and the Seats of all the Members 
shall become vacant on the same day in every 
fourth year— 

8. That the Members of the Assembly shall be 
elected for two years— 

9. That it shall always be in the discretion of 
the two Houses, having met during the first of 
the two years for which the Members of the 
Assembly shall have been elected, whether they 
shall by a special adjournment over, meet again 
during the second year— 

10. ‘That the Legislature shall cause the State 
to be divided into districts equal in number with 
the Members of Assembly to be denominated 
Assembly Districts, and also into districts equal 
in number with the Members of the Senate to be 
denominated Senate Districts and the Several 
Districts to contain an equal number of Electors, 
as near as may be; and a Member of Assembly 
shall be elected in each Assembly District, 
and a Member of the Senate in each Senate Dis- 
trict. 

11. That the Legislature shall at certain 
periods of not less than ten, nor more than 
fifteen, years, cause a Census of the Electors to 
be taken, and thereupon if appearing requisite to 
a due Apportionment of the Representation in the 
Legislature cause the State to be divided into 
Districts anew 

12. That the perigd for which a Chancellor, 
or Judges of the Supreme Court or first Judge of 
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the County shall hold his office shall be extended | 
to seventy years of age— 

13. That the Legislature may in their discre- 
tion from time to time divide the State into 
Districts to be denominated Judicial Districts, 
assigping a Court of. Chancery and a Supreme 
Court with a district Chancellor and district 
Judges for each District 

14. That on the first division the persons at 
the time in office as Chancellor, or Judges of the 
Supreme Court, shall severally, by force of their 
Commissions, become Chancellor or Judges of 
the Supreme Court respectively, in one or other, 
of the Districts according to such distribution of 
them as the Governor shall appoint— 

15. That the present Court for the Correction 
of Errors shall on such division cease, and the 
Chancellors and Judges of the Supreme Courts 
of the Judicial Districts, and the Members of 
the Senate of the Degree of Counsellor at Law 
in a Supreme Court, shall become the Court for 
the Correction of Errors— 

16. That the Chancellor, or Judges of the 
Supreme Court from whose Decree or Judgment 
the Appeal or Writ of Error shall be, shall not 
be deemed precluded from having a voice for its 
Affirmance or Reversal— 

17. That the Council of Appointment shall 
cease, and all Officers, Civil and Military, other 
than those directed to be otherwise’ appointed 
shall be appointed by the Governor— 

18. That, with the Exception of the First 
Judges, the Legislature may in their discretion, 
vest in the Court of Common Pleas, or Boards of 
Supervisors, or other public bodies, in the several 
Cities and Counties the appointment of Sheriffs, 
Coroners, Clerks or other City or Countyo flicers— 

19. That the Court for the trial of Impeach- 
ments shall cease— 

20. That in the Cases where the Office is held 
during good behavior the Senate and Assembly 
may by Concurrent Resolution, declare their 
sense that it is not expedient a person in Office 
should continue therein and thereupon the Com- 
mission to such person shall cease, but such 
Resolution shall always originate in the Assem- 
bly, and a Majority of two thirds of the respec- 
tive Houses, shall be required to pass it, and the 
Motion for it in the Assembly shall always be 
made without Assignment of Cause, and the 
question on it afterwards in each House be 
accordingly taken without debate— 

21. That the Council of Revision shall cease, 
but no Bill shall pass the House in which it 
shall originate, and no ametdment thereto from 
the House to which it may have been sent for 
concurrence, shall be agreed to, unless by a 
Majority of two thirds.— 

[ApDDRESssED THE Hon®*" Rprus Kine, 
Jamaica, Queens County 
Post Marken, Cazenovia, Ava. 17, 1821] 
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IV.—* THOU ART THE MAN.” 


It isa matter of record that, once on a time, a 
mighty King, claiming to be a special favorite of 
God and enjoying, to-day, the reputation, at 
least, of having been a great and good man, saw 
fit to commit, for lust’s sake, a grievous wrong 
against one of his subjects, and thus proved that, 
in fact, he was neither great nor good. 

It is matter of record, also, that a faithful an- 
nalist of that period subsequently called the 
attention of the King to the outrage of which he 
had been guilty ; but the statement, by design, 
was not specific, and the King did not perceive 
either the underlying facts or the criminal who 
was indirectly arraigned before him. 

It is matter of record, also, that the King 
listened attentively to the general charge which 
was made against an un-named offender; and 
that, as the successive steps of his wickedness 
were gradually unfolded for his judgment, “his 
“anger was greatly kindled against the man” 
who had apparently outraged his poorer neigh. 
bor, by seizing his lone lamb while his own 
flocks and herds remained undisturbed in his pas- 
tures—he went so far, indeed, the record tells us, 
as to decree, “ As the Lord liveth, the man that 
“hath done this thing shall surely die * he shall 
“also restore the lamb four-fold, because he did 
“this thing and had no pity.” 

Finally, the record bears testimony that, after 
the King had thus emphatically condemned 
himself while he supposed he was merely con- 
demning one of his subjects, the same faithful ac- 
cuser arose a second time before him, and, with 
that true dignity which belongs only to those 
who have the Truth on their side and dare pro- 
claim it, promptly introduced the convicted crim- 
inal to his angry Judge—* Tov art the man” 
was the simple formula employed by Nathan to 
bring home to Bath-sheba’s self-righteous and 
self-satisfied seducer and Uriah’s murderer the 
enormity of his outrage and the justice of the 
judgment which, unwittingly, he had, just before, 
decreed against himself. 

While Nathan employed the glittering gener- 
alities of the original accusation, he merely sent 
his arrows into the air, and no one was hurt: it 
was only when the criminal as well as the crime 
was condemned, and David, himself, was desig- 
nated as “the man” whom David had already 
sentenced to death, that the great object of Na- 
than’s mission was accomplished and_ the 
emphatic message of the Lord was delivered. _ 

What was true in Israel, centuries ago, 18 
equally true, to-day,in America; and that writer 
of History who rests satisfied with a merely gen- 
eral survey of his field of inquiry will most cer- 
tainly secure the applause of the unnamed guilty 
enes, while he will, also, most certainly fail to 





accomplish any of the great purposes for which 
History should be written. Lt is, indeed, the 


province of History and the duty of those who | 


write it to hold up for the instruction of mankind, 
the causes and effects which the Past has trans- 


mitted to the Present; but that duty has been | 


only imperfectly discharged while the men who 
haye gone before us remain separated from their 
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| erime of which he is guilty, “ Tuov art the man” 
who committed it. H. B. D. 
Morrisant, N. Y. 


V.—THE ORIGIN OF TIQE AMERICAN NA- 
TIONAL ANTHEM CALLED 7H2Z STAR 
SPANGLED BANNER* 


measures, and their virtues and vices are exam- | 


ined at a distance, en masse, and separate from | 
those to whom they belonged. Like Nathan of | 


old, every writer of History is a servant of God, 
bearing a message to generations yet unborn; 
and every Historian is recreant of his duty who 
fails to say unto those to whom he is sent, and of 
whose actions he is to write, “ THovu art the man” 
unto whom belongeth the merited condemnation, 
and unto THEE shall be awarded the honors to 
which THov art justly entitled. 

We have been led to make these remarks be- 
cause some of our contemporaries seem to sup- 
ose that the duty of a Historian is ended when 
e has repeated a statement, no matter by whom 
made; while others suppose that he cannot prop- 
erly dispute an averment which comes from “a 
“gentleman,” even if unsupported, or express a 
doubt of his personal integrity whose ancestors 
were “respectable.” ‘The inhabitants of partic- 
ular towns and particular States,eit is often 
claimed, must also be spared from specific cen- 
sure, even if guilty of wrong-doing; and an 
“established reputation,’ no matter on what 
founded or how worthless it may be, in fact, 
must be shielded, at all times, from positive con- 
demnation, if not, indeed, from: implied censure. 
Those, for instance, who are not “ for’? Massa- 
chugetts under ALL circumstances are too often 
considered as necessarily “ against” her in ALL 
things ; and those who violate the self-esteem of 
Boston in the smallest degree are regarded by 
many as guilty of the whole catalogue of offences, 
and fit only to be held up to the unqualified con- 
demnation of the faithful. On the other hand, 
what would have been a Truth if it had come 
from New England ought to be regarded as neces- 
sarily a Falsehood when it comes from the South ; 
while New York is too often regarded as only a 


modern Nazareth, from which no good can pos- | 


sibly come, under any circumstances. 

Our duty and that of our fellow-laborers in the 
field of Historical inquiry, under these circum- 
stances, is very plain. The offender as well as 
the offence comes properly within our notice ; and 


as Nathan had discharged only one half of his | 
duty when he had merely held up the offence of | 


David to the indignant condemnation of the King, 
so will our duty have been only imperfectly per- 
formed while we shall hesitate to look a crimi- 
nal in the face, because of his ancestral preten- 
Slons, and say unto him while we condemn the 


READ BEFORE THE PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, aT ITS 
MEETING, 1867: By CoLonyeL Joan L. Warner. 


Just previous to the attack on Baltimore, and 

the bombardment of Fort McHenry, on the 
twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth of, September, 
by the British Army and fleet of fifty sail, the 
fleet came up to North Point and anchored. 
Francis Key, Esq., a lawyer and writer of merit, 
was commissioned by our Government to visit 
the military powers of this invading fleet, and to 
negotiate some international lew matters as re- 
garded an exchange of prisoners, &c. Mr. Key 
went down to the fleet under a flag of truce, thus 
commissioned. He was received with courtesy 
}on board of Admiral Cockburn’s ship, but it 
| being on the eve of the attack on Baltimore and 
the Fort (a simultaneous one by land and water) 
it was deemed expedient to detain Mr. Key as a 
prisoner till the result of the action was ascer- 
tained. Thus detained, Key became a painful 
witness of+ the bombardment of the fort on the 
thirteenth, from sunrise on the thirteenth to seven 
o’clock, A.M., of the fourteenth of September. 
We may well imagine the anxious feelings of 
poor Key during this long shelling through a 
dark and rainy night; but when the dawn of day 
broke on the fourteenth, and developed to his 
sight the starry banner still proudly waving on 
the fort’s flagstaff, we can well imagine Key’s 
joy of heart. 

It was during this detention and consequent 
excitement of patriotic feeling that Mr. Key 
composed the outlines of the National Hyinn— 

The Star Spangled Banner. After his liberation, 
Mr. Key returned to Baltimore, and there per- 
fected this very interesting and deep-hearted Na- 
tional poem, which is now chaunted in every 
| civilized country. 

The British having thus been defeated before 
Baltimore, at once returned down the Chesapeake 
Bay. Mr. Key, having in a few days completed 
a perfect copy of his stanzas, gave the song to 
Captain Benjamin Edes, a printer established at 
the corner of Baltimore and Gay Streets, (and 
who was a Captain in the Twenty-seventh Balti- 
more Regiment, which had done good service in 
the battle of North Point,) to print and distribute 
|to the citizens. It was first sung when fresh 

from his press, at a small frame’ one-story 
house, occupied as a tavern next to the Holiday 
Street Theatre. 
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This tavern had long been kept by the widow 
Berling, and then by a Colonel MacConkey, a 
house where the players “ most did congregate,” 


with the quid nunes of that day, to do honor to, and | 


to prepare for, the daily military drills in Gay 
Street, (for every able,man was then a soldier ;) 
and here came, also, Captain Benjamin Edes, of 
the Twenty-seventh Regiment ; Captain Long and 
Captain Thomas Warner, of the Thirty-ninth 
Regiment, and’ Major Frailey. Warner was a 
silversmith of good repute in that neighborhood. 


It was the latter end of September, 1814, | 


when a lot of the young volunteer defenders of 
the Monumental City was thus assembled. Cap- 


tain Edes and Captain Thomas Warner came | 


early along ‘one morning and forthwith called 
the group (quite merry with the British defeat) 


to order, to listen to a patriotic song which the | 


former had just struck off at his press. He 
then read it to.all the young volunteers there 
assembled, who greeted éach verse with hearty 
shouts. 
sung; but who was able to sing it? 
Durang, who was a soldier in the cause and 
known to be a vocalist, being among the group, 
was assigned the task of vocalising this truly 


inspired patriotic hymn of the lamented Key. | 


The old air of Anacreon in Heaven had been 


adapted to it by the author, and Mr. Edes was | 


desired so to print it on to the top of the ballad. 
Its solemn melody and impressive notes seem 
naturally allied to the poetry, and speak em- 
jshatioall y the musical taste and judgment of 
Mr. Key. Ferdinand -Durang mounted an old- 
fashioned rush-bottomed chair and sang this 
admirable national song forthe first time in 
our Union, the chorus to each verse being re- 
echoed by those present with infinite harmony of 
voices. It was thus sung several times during 
the morning. When the theatre was opened by 
Warren and Wood, it was sung nightly, after, 
the play, by Paddy McFarland and the company. 


a 


VI.—MR. DRAYTON’S TALK TO THE CHE- 
ROKEES, 25 SEPTEMBER, 1775. 
From the author’s manuscript, in the posses- 
sion of the Editor.*] 


A Tatx From Tue Honovraste Wirii" H. 
Drayton Esq ONE oF THE BELOVED MEN 
or Sourn Carosina To THE BELOVED MEn, 


Heap Men & Warriors or THe CHEROKEE | 


Nation AT THE CoNGAREES, Sep 25, 1775. 
Frrenps & BRroTHER WARRIORS 
I take you by the hand, in witness of the Peace 


* This very interesting paper was picked up in Charleston, 
by Mr. G. W. Scobie, Acting Second Engineer of the steamship 
James Adger, U. 8. N., and was placed on our hands by our 
friend, Lewis Francis, Esq., of New York City. 


It was then suggested that it should be | 
Ferdinand | 
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and friendship which has so lorg subsisted be. 
tween your Brothers the White People of this 
Country & you & your People; and I hold your 
hand fast in testimony that your Brothers the 
White People wish that our Peace & Friendship 
with you & your People may continue— 

Isent a talk to you in your Nation to desin 
that you would come to see me at the Congarees 
in order that we might talk together face to face, 
When I sent to you, I thought to have been here, 
before you could have arrived: but some of our 
People who did not understand the things about 
which I intend to speak to you; & to explain 
which to them I came into the Country, my stay 
among those People was therefore longer than 
expected; & I was thereby detained from see- 
ing- you at the time I appointed. This being 
the case, I make no doubt but that you will 
readily excuse my absence which I assure you 
was as disagreeable to myself, as it could possi- 
bly be to you.— 

I sent to you, to come to me that I might ex- 
plain tg you, the causes of the unhappy quarrel 
| between a part of the People in Great Britain & 
your Brothers the White People living:in Amer. 
| ica.—Also, that I might tell you why our People 
have put on their Shot Pouches, & hold their 
| Rifles in their hands.— 

The causes of this unhappy quarrel are very 
plain, as you will see as I go on with my talk; 
| but, in order that you may see them and under- 
stand them clearly, I must first talk to you 
| of the time before any of our White People came 
| to this Country, and what was then done.— 
Before our Forefathers left England, they made 
an agreement with the Great King, that when 
| they came over to America, they and their cbil- 
| dren after them, should there continue to have 
| and to enjoy the same Rights & Privileges that 
| the People of England who you know were their 
| own Brothers did actually enjoy. And to this 
Agreement, the Great King put his hand & his 
| seal; and declared that all the Great Kings after 
| him should be bound by the Agreement he had 
| made.— 
| Now, in consequence of this agreement, your 
Brothers the White People in America say, the 
|money they have in their pockets is their 
| own; and the Great King has no right whatso- 
ever to send or to order any Officers to take this 
money or any part of it out of our pockets, or to 
| make any laws to bind us but by our own con- 
sent given by our Wise Men who we ourselves 
|elect & appoint to make laws for us. And we 
say so for this plain and good reason: because 
the Great King has no right to send any Officers 
to take any money out of the Pockets of our 
Brothers the People of England, or to bind them 
by any laws but by their own consent given by 
their Wise Men, who they themselves elect & 
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_ | 
appoint to make laws for them. For as this is 
the right and privilege of our Brothers in En- | 
gland, so this agreement declares we have the | 
same right and privilege.— 

But notwithstanding these things, the Men 
about the Great King, have persuaded him, that | 
he and the Men in England whom we never | 
elected and appointed to make laws for us, have | 
a right to take our money out of our pockets with- | 
out our consent, and to make laws to drag us away | 
from our own Country across the great water, | 
and all this without asking us any thing about | 
the matter and violently against our consent and 
good liking. And unjust and wicked as all this | 
is, yet this is not the worst part of their usage 
to us. They have by other laws broken our | 
agreement in whatever particular part they | 
pleased: and these Men about the Great King | 
have so teazed & persuaded him, that the Great | 
King and the Men in England, whom as I told 
you before, we never appointed to make laws for | 
us, have made one law which says the Great | 
King & those Men have a right to bind.us by 
laws of their making, in all cases whatsoever: 
which is as much as to say, they have a right to | 
treat us and every thing belonging to us, just as 
they please : and this you know is as much as to | 
say they have a right to take all our money, all 
our lands, all our cattle and horses and such | 
things; & not only all such things, but our | 
Wives & Children in order to make servants of | 
them, and besides all these things, to put us in| 
strong houses and put us to death whenever they | 
please. . 

Friends and Brother Warriors, is it not now as | 
plain as the sight at the end of your Rifles that 
these laws and proceedings are like so many 
hatchets chopping our agreement to pieces? Are | 
not these unjust things enough to make us put 
on our Shot pouches, and especially when we find | 
that our Brothers over the Great Water will not 
only, not hearken to the many good ‘'l'alks which | 
we have sent them about these matters: but| 
have really sent over People to take the hatchet 
up against us? 

Oh my Brother Warriors, it is a lamentable 
thing, that our Brothers beyond the great water 
should use us in this cruel manner!—If they use | 
us, their own fleash and blood in this unjust way, 
what must you expect: you who are red People; | 
you whom they never saw ; you whom they know | 
only by the hearing of the ear; you who have | 
fine lands ?—You see by their treatment of us, 
that agreements even under hand and seal go as 
nothing with them.—Think of these things my 
Friends, and reflect upon them day and night.— 

Having told you that the Men about the Great 
King persuaded him, that he and the Men in En- 
gland have a right to take our money out of our 
pockets without our consent; I must now tell 
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you the contrivances they have fallen upon to 
take this money whether we will or not.— 

Tn order to take this money from us, they have 
ordered that we must pay a duty upon this and 
that thing that we are accustomed to purchase, 
which is as much as to say, that upon these 
things which we purchase, we must pay to the 
Great King against our consent a sum of money 
above the real value of those things. And in 
particular they ordered, that if we drink Tea, we 
must pay so much money to the Great King.—I 
must tell you, this Tea is somewhat like your 
black drink.—But as we know that this order is 
contrary to our agreement; and also, as we know 
the evil consequences of our paying this money, 
so your Brothers the white people in America 
have resolved that they will not pay it; and 
therefore the Men about the Great King have 
persuaded him to send Soldiers to Boston, and 
we are told some are coming here to force the 
People to give their money without their consent ; 
and thereby to give up their rights and privileges 
which are mentioned in the agreement. 

Some foolish People say it is better to pay this 
money for the Tea, than to go to War about it. 
But I tell you, it is not about this money alone 
that we quarrel, for the money itself we do not 
regard as two corn stalks; but, we are afraid 
bad consequences will+follow if we pay the 
money, as*1 will shew to you directly. 

We find that the Men in England talk among 
themselves that they intend to make us in 
America, pay to them a great sum of money 
every year. The way they intend to raise this 
money is as I have told you already by making 
us pay a duty upon this and that thing that we 
are accustomed to purchase. Now this duty 
upon Tea brings in but a very small part of that 
great Sum of money they want to make us pay 
to them; and therefore, we refuse to pay this 
money for the Tea, least, if we paid it, they 
would be encouraged to go on time after time, 
to lay duties upon a great many other things, 
which we are accustomed to purchase; in order 


| that they may at last get from us, that great 


Sum of money which they want, and which 
perhaps is all we have. By which means, as 
your Brothers the White People will be obliged 
to give more money than usual, for those blankets, 
strouds, checks, linens, Guns, powder, paint & 
Rum with which you are supplied ; so if money 
is thus taken out of our pockets withont our 
consent, & against our agreement, it is plain and 
certaiu, that you and your People, must pay two 
and three deer skins for those goods, which you 
used to purchase of the Traders for one deer skin. 
And thus you see, that we do not quarrel only 
upon our own account; but that we have put on 
our shot pouches, not only to preserve our money, 
but also to preserve your deer skins. 
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Friends. and Brother Warriors, I have now 
told you the causes of our unhappy quarrel with 
the Men over the great water. I hope your 
Eyes are now opened, and that you see plainly, 
that your interest is as much concerned in this 
quarrel as our interest. And that you also see, 
that we have put on our shot pouches, and have 
taken up our rifles, only to defend our rights 
and privileges according to the agreement, and 
by doing so, to defend your deer skins against 
those who wish to rob you of them. 

Therefore, as your people and our people were 
born upon and live in the same land—as we are 
old acquaintances, and have thereby contracted 
a regard for each other—as our interest in this 
quarre] is the same, for the Men over the great 
water cannot take our money against our consent 
without taking your deer skins also—as you see 
that no agreement is kept with us, so you cannot 


expect to be better treated by Men who want all | 


that you and ourselves have. I say, as all these 
things shew you that if we are hurt, you must 
be hurt also—if we lose, you must lose also— 
if we fall, you must fall also: so I tell you in 
time, that you and ourselves ought to join to- 
gether, in order to save all of us from being 


hurt, or from losing, or from falling.—Let us | 


therefore exert ourselves, you at your end of the 
chain of Peace, and we at our end, in order that 
we may keep this chain bright and shining.—So 
shall we act to each other like Brothers—So 
shall we be able to support and assist each other 
against our common enemies—So shall we be 
able to stand together in perfect safety against 
those evil Men, who in the end mean to ruin you, 
as well as ourselves who are their own flesh and 
blood. 

I am informed that you have been told, that 


your Brothers the White People in Charles Town, | 


used you ill, when they seized some amunition 
which your Traders intended to have sent to you. 
It is true my Friends, that we did seize this 
amunition; and I tell you, that your Brothers 
the White People seized it with great concern, 


because they knew their seizing it would in some | 


degree distress you: but I tell you also, the Men 


about the Great King, are the only Persons to | 


be blamed in this affair. For as we found, that 
these Men persuaded the Great King to send 


Soldiers against us, & to stop all kinds of amu- | 


nition from coming to us as usual in order that 
we should not be able to defend ourselves, so 
these Men about the Great King by this proceed- 
ing compelled us to seize such amunition for our 


own defence, as came among us by accident; | 


and accordingly we greedily seized the amunition 
that was intended for your hunting, in order to 


have in our hands the means of defending our | 


lives, our money and your deer skins, as I told 
° ve y ’ 4 
you, before, against our oppressors. And this 
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| ent of some. 


[May, 


behaviour of ours was so natural and just, that 
we knew, that when we came to talk to you on 
the matter, you would think we did nothing but 
what was just, and what you would havo done 
had you been in our situation —However, the 
amunition that was seized, was intended to be 
sold to you: but, to shew you that we regard 
you as Brothers, we intend to make you a pres- 
We wish ‘we were able to give . 
you, as much as your occasions require: but as 
the Great King has so ordered it, that we cannot 
get much for ourselves; &, as we expect to fight 
| our enemies, therefore we cannot afford to give 
you much of what we have.—I know your good 
sense will inform that this is perfectly reason- 
able; and that we ought not to give away so 
much amunition, as would leave us, & you also, 
exposed to enemies, who, as I told you before, 





| cannot hurt us, without hurting you also. 
It is a concern to us when we reflect, that the 


| present quarrel occasions a scarcity of goods in 
| your Nation. 


But goods are scarce with us also; 
and we submit to this inconvenience chearfully, 
rather than purchase those goods, which if we 
| did purchase, would strengthen the hands of our 
| oppressors against us. We hope our example 
will encourage you to suffer this scarcity as 
| patiently as we do. When the Public Peace 
|shall be restored, by our rights & privileges 
| being restored to us; and when we can purchase 
goods without any risque of paying for them 
more than they are worth, by paying duties. upon 
them contrary to our consent, contrary to our 
agreement, & contrary to our, & to your interest; 
then will you and your children after you be 
| plentifully supplied again as usual. In the mean 
| time we advise you to be patient; and to shew 
you, that we look upon you as Brothers; and 
that we will give you all the friendly aid, assist- 
ance & supplies in our power—I say, as a token 
lof this, I take the Coat off my own back, & I 
|give it to you—For my part, in this unhappy 
time, I will be content to wear, an Osnaburg 
| Split Shirt. 

I hear that one of your People bas lately been 
killed, and that two others were at the same time 
wounded by some of the White People on the 
ceded lands in Georgia.—I feel great grief at 
| this news——M' Wilkinson is just come from 
Seneka, and has brought me a talk from the 
Warriors & Headmen who were nine days ago 
assembled at that Town in Council upon the 
occasion of this bad news.—In this talk the 
Warrior Sawney, says, he and the other Warriors 
remember that in the last treaty of Peace it was 
agreed, that if any White Man should be killed 
| by their People, the Perpetrators of the Murder, 
should be put to death, and that the same satis- 
| faction should be given by the White People in 
| case one of your people should be murdered by 
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ours. Sawney also says, that the Warriors & | Thro’ the short span of which alternate flow 
Beloved Men will wait to see if this will be SORE Say Sens ey ee ee 
complied with or not, & in the mean time they | Butaltho’ these are the Common Lot, yet I am 
will not think of resentment, or of saying any | very sensible great difference arises therein to 
thing to lessen our friendship. The Warrior | Individuals—from their more sudden_ vicissi- 


Chenesto, also sends a good talk, & says he does | tudes—here therefore permit me to condole with 


not desire to break the line of friendship which 
the beloved Men who are dead & gone drew 
between us.—These talks sound well in my ears: 
and in return to these good talks, I tell you, that 
this matter shall with all possible speed be fully 
enquired into, and if the White people have done 
—) and without provocation have killed 
our Countryman, you may be assured that those 

hite People who were concerned in such a 
wicked & black affair shall be punished, and 


| you a Moment, the more than common calamities 
| that have fallen to your share. Had an opportu- 
nity offered, long since I should have wrote you, 
| and said many things, on this Occasion, which 
|eer this your own reflections on the goodness 
|of Divine providence inust have anticipated 
| me in. 
Were I to undertake a particular relation of 
the various turns affairs have taken within this 
Little State, during the year past, it would have 


thereby your People will have satisfaction ac- |the Appearance of Romance rather than real 
cording to the Treaty.—I desire you will tell | truth and fact. Suffice it to say generally that 
the Relations of the Poor Man who has been |merchantmen being discouraged, privateering 
killed, how much I am concerned at their loss. | took place and with such success, that the Town 
Iam told he has left a Widow & children: I | of Providence in a few Months had in it more 
give these presents; and I desire you will carry | valuable W. India produce than it ever held be- 
them to the unfortunate Widow, in order to shew | fore in Five years—by which many persons, be- 
her that all the White People in this Country |fore of moderate circumstances, made pretty 
pity her misfortune. | Northern fortunes—but on the whole it was yet 
riends & Brother Warriors. | but partial plenty. Articles of Clothing are ex- 

This talk I give to you, as a talk of Peace & | tremely scarce and I may add dear too—Our 
friendship ; a talk to open your eyes; and as a| Legislature have taken various methods to 
good talk from all the Beloved Men & White | prevent effects while the Causes remain—and 
People of this Country, to you & your Beloved | have had such success as every thinking person 


Men, & all the red Men of your Nation—I give 
you this talk as so much oil to keep the chain of 
eace and friendship between us, bright & shin- 
ing like the Sun. And as in the Corn planting 
Season, the Sun warms the earth, & makes the 
Corn to sprout & to grow for the good of the 
People; so I hope this talk will warm your 
hearts, & make thoughts of friendship & good 
will sprout and grow in you and your People, 
for the mutual good of our people & of your 
Nation. 


VII—SELECTIONS FROM PORTFOLIOS IN | 


VARIOUS LIBRARIES.—ContinveEp. 


37.—Dr. JonaTHaN ARNOLD TO Hs CousIN, 
Mrs. Mary Crovucn, Cuar.eston, S. C.* 


Dear Cousin, 

_I gratefully acknowledge the receipt of your 
kind favor, by which I have the pleasure to hear 
of your Comfortable state of health—and that of 
your Children, which I hope you and they may 
continue to enjoy. 

Permit me to observe, the general Matter of 
your Letter is picturesque of Human Life. 


* From the original in the possession of Rev. Pliny H. 


a, Coventry, Vt., President of the Vermont Historical So- 
y. 


| would imagine they would have in such case. 

Our port is now blocked up—what will be the 
| immediate consequence to this State Gop only 
knows, and as the matteris at his disposal, I 
| give myself but little uneasiness about conse- 
| quences, firmly believing however gloomy the 
present prospect may appear, all will terminate 
happily. 

On the 7th December 


the Fleet arrived, with a 
| Large land force. We were at this time destitute 
| of Troops for defence—the rage for privateering 
and advancement of private fortunes had too, too 
| much gained the Ascendency over public Spirit, 


and that patriotism which had heretofore charac- 
| terized our leading men—the Love of Liberty and 
regard for patrimonial Estates sunk in too 
many, to an anxious concern to save personal 
property—and (perhaps in imperfect creatures at 
times it must be so)—with confusion I write it, 
| there seemed a general ebb of public virtue—in 
| short, as to ourselves, and our own Conduct we 
were at the will of our Enemies—but heaven 
kindiy interposed, they contented themselves 
with the possession of Rho Island & Conant- 
icut, which gave time for a sufficient force to be 
collected to guard against them—& we are pret- 
ty quiet at present. 

You mention returning to y* Northward again, 
for my own sake I wish it, but for yours I can- 
not advise to it, as I conclude the seat of War 
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the ensuing year will be from the Delaware | 1** Aug‘ I must set out for Albany—advise me 


northward. 

I had wrote thus far long since, but had no 
Opportunity to send—I had been particular as to 
many things then new, but which I dare say you 
have long since heard—or will hear more intel- 
ligibly from Cousin Clara who bears this—had 
time permitted I would have copied the whole— 
but General Spencer this Moment orders me 
away—we are preparing to attack our invad- 
ers—in a very few days it will be determined 
whether we or they hold Rhode Island thé ensu- 
ing winter. Gop grant us success. Miss Arnold 
is pretty well and in hopeful circumstances—the 
Boys Lyndon and Billy have the hooping Cough, 
otherwise comfortable. Mrs. Arnold joins in 
Love to you & Children and Prayers for your 
welfare. 

Dear Cousin Adieu 
Jon4 ARNOLD* 

ProvipEncEk, Oct 7th 1717 

P. S.—As soon as I dated my letter it reminded 
me of the Letters between the two Antediluvians 
in Addison’s works—we poor stinted mortals as 
to time, are too prone to procrastinate. 


38.—Aaron Burr To —— WeEscort.}+ 


N. York 19 July 1817. 

I am really at a loss, my dear Sir, what to say 
about Field—no doubt the sale by Ross & Wil- 
kins was a fraud, yet as I have actually paid 
about 14,000, in money and as Field has often 
demanded of me the 1-2 of his & his Son’s Ex- 
penses time &c in attempting the settlement of 





these lands, it would seem to follow that I might | 


participate in the benefit, if any— 

It will not be in my power to visit Phil* this 
Summer. We must therefore meet here & the 
present is my most leisure time—At 61, Vesey S' 
about 3, doors E. of Greenwich St. you will find 
in a small brick house, a small room & a most 
cordial Welcome, but come quickly, for on the 


* Jonathan Arnold was the third child and second son of Josiah 
(of Richard, of Richard, of Thomas, of English Thomas) and 
Amy (Phillips) Arnold, and was born in Providence, R. I., the 
third of December, 1741, 0. S. In .776 he was a member of the 
General Assembly of Rhode Island, and was the author of the 
act of the fourth of May, 1776, by which that State abjured 
its allegiance to the British Crown. He was a member of the 
Continental Congress, and a surgeon in the Revolutionary 
Army. After the war he removed to Winchester, N. H., and 
thence to St. Johnsbury, Vt.. of which last-named town he was 
the principal grantee and the founder. In 1792 he was elected 
a Judge of Orange County Court. He was also one of the 
original trustees ot the University of Vermont. By three wives 
he had eleven children, one of whom, Josiah Lyndon, mentioned 
in the letter above, was a poet of some celebrity. (See Duyc- 
kinck’s Cyclopedia, i., 529.) Lemuel H., his youngest son, 
became Governor of Rhode Island, and a member of Congress 
from that State. Dr. Arnold died in St. Johnsbury, on the 
second of February, 1798. P.H 


+ In the collection of Francis 8. Hoffman, Esq., of New York. 


by Mail of the Day & hour You will be here, so 
that I may not be from home— 
In the hope of an early. interview, I omit ’till 
then all further answer to your two letters— 
Affectionately 
Y" friend & s' 
A Burr 
[Address on outside] 
* Wescott Esq 
Philad: 


39.—Dr. FRANKLIN TO ConrAD WEISER AND 
OTHERS.+ 


Easton, Dee 30, 1755 
GENTLEMEN : 

We are just on the point of setting out for Beth- 
lehem, in our Way to Reading, where we propose 
to be (God willing) on Thursday Evening. The 
Commissioners are all well, and thank you for 
the Concern you express for their Welfare. We 
hope to have the pleasure of finding you well. 
No News this Way, 0 that Aaron Depui’s 
Barn was burnt this Week by the Indians still 
keeping near those Parts. In haste I am 

Gentlemen 
Your humble 
Servant 
B. FRANKLIN 
To Conrap WEISER 
Jonas SEELY 
James READ 


( 


Esquires 


Reading 


40.—Dr. Frankxuin To Samvuet Ruopes.} 


Fort ALLEN, Jan. 26, 1756. 
DEAR FRIEND ; 

I am extreamly oblig’d by your kind Con- 
cern express’ for my Safety & Welfare. We 
march’d hither with the greatest Caution, thro’ 
some passes, however, in the Mountains, that 
were very dangerous, if the Enemy had oppos’d 
and we had been careless. Hitherto God has 
bless’d & preserved us. We have built one pret- 
ty strong Fort, & by the End of next Week, or in 
ten Days, hope to finish two more, one on each 
side of this, & at 15 Miles Distance. These I sup- 
pose will compleat the projected Line from Del- 
aware to Susquehanah. I then propose, God 
willing, to return homewards and enjoy the Pleas- 


* Christian name torn off. ‘ 

+ Communicated by William Duane, Esq., of Philadelph' a. 

¢ Not published, except one paragraph in a note in Sparks’s 
Franklin. Communicated by William Duane, Esq., Phila- 
delphia. 
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ure I promise myself, of finding my Friends | 


well. Till then, adieu; My love to all the| 
Wrights. 
Yours affectionately 

B. FRANKLIN. | 

To 
Mr. Sam! Ruoaps | 
Philad* 


41—Joun RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE TO WILLIAM | 
B. Grtes.* 


Cuay Hixxy March 12 1815. 
Sirn— 

I learn from authority that I cannot discredit, | 
that you have in your possession, & occasion- | 
ally shew to others, a written paper, which pur- 
ports to be a letter from Mrs: Gouverneur Mor- 
ris addressed to me, containing allegations | 
against me of a nature highly injurious. No| 
such letter has ever been received by me—I had | 
been led to suppose that the recollection of past 
transactions would have caused you to refrain | 
from mingling your name with mine, or inter- 
meddling in any manner in my aifairs. If in 
this I have been mistaken, as I fear is the case, 
I must apprize you that I cannot consent that 
any one under the pretext that he is not the au- 
thor, shall make himself the vehicle of Calumny | 
against me—neither will I suffer my family his- 
tory to be raked up with the ashes of the peace- 
ful to subserve the personal views of any man 
whatever— 

Should [ be misinformed as to the fact, I shall 
regret that our correspondence will have been 
causelessly renewed. Mr. Barksdale, the bearer | 
of this letter is privy to its contents. Circum- 
stances compel me to leaye this neighbourhood 
to-day, but I hope soon to have the pleasure of 
being in it, of such, if necessary you will be duly | 
apprized— 

I am sir 
Yr he Servt 
JoHn Ranpoipg or Roanoke 
Witu1aM B, Grixs Esq. 





42.—GeneraL LarayETtre To Mr. Braprorp.t 


Lacrance Xber 7th 1828. 
My Dear Braprorp 
fam much obliged to you for the care you 
have taken of my letters, and Hope, before long, 
to ofler my thanks in person as I contem plate 
going to town on Saturday, so as to be in time 
to deliver into your hands at Mr. Low’s House 


* From the original in the collection of Francis 8. Hoffman 
Esq.. of New York. 

t From the original in the collection of the Long Island His- 
torical Society, 
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my American dispatches. I Have also to confer 
with Ilim, and with you, respecting several 
copies in french, and English of which Mr. 


| Sparks Has, no doubt, already spoken to Mr. 


Low. I will make a list of the addresses of the 


| American ladies now in Paris to call upon them 


in the short stay, two days, I think, which I in- 
tend to remain in town, and should you hear of 
any of our friends intending a kind visit to us 
be pleased to inform them of my plan that [ 


| may be sure not to loose the opportunity to wel- 
| come them at Lagrange. 


My letters by the Don 
Quixotte are not yet arrived. Isee in the french 
papers that the return of the N. Y elections Has 
not been favourable to the Adams’ ticket. I shall 
take with me a letter to Doctor Winthrop. The 
family beg to be affectionately remembered and I 
am with all my heart 

Your old friend 

LAFAYETTE 


We have good news from G ; when George 


| was last in that city, He received a most kind wel- 


come and was particulary gratified by the atten- 
tion His friends had to play American tunes, 
Washington’s March, and Yankee Doodle. 


Mr. BRADFORD. 


43.—ELBripGe Gerry To Mr. Murray.* 


Parts 5 June 1798 


| Dear Str, 


Immediately after the Sealing of my letter of 
this day, I received yours of the 28" May by the 


| gentleman to whom it was inclosed, with the 


copies of dispatches from the Secretary of State, 


| the prospect of a ten.years imprisonment would 


not induce me to quit this country as afugitive— 
I have done nething to prompt the measure. 
General Pinckney has been long since apprized 
of his Situation—Yours sincerely 

E Gerry 


| Mr. Murray, Minister &c &e 


| 44.—GENERAL DEARBORN TO GOVERNOR Tomp- 


KINS.T 


Heap QUARTERS 
ALBANY Deer 29" 1812 
His Excellency 
Governor ToMPKINS, 
Sir, 

It has become necessary for me to request your 
Excellency to order into the service of the United 
States, one Major, three Captains three Subal- 
terns & a suitable officer to act as Judge Advo- 


* From the original in the Collection of Francis 8. Hoffman, 
Esq., of New York. 
+ From the original in the collection of the Editor. 





cate from the detached Militia of New York, to 
form a General Court Martial on the 13" day of 


January next for the trial of such deserters & | 


delinquents of Brig" Gen. Petits Brigade of de- 
tached Militia & of the, Companies & Corps or- 
dered into service, on the northern Frontier of 
this State, since the first day of July last, under 
& pursuant to the Act of Congress of the 20‘ of 
February 1795,—as may be expedient 

With great respect, I have 

the honor to be your Excellencys 

Obedient & Humble Servant, 
H. DEARBORN 


45.—Mr. MonroE To Mr. Myers.* 


RicumMonp March 17, 1800 
Sir, 


I want five hundred or a thousand doll* for a| 


short time & shot be glad it were in yr. power 
to accommodate me—I am induced to apply to 
you from the acquaintance formed in a late trans- 
action—The money will be replaced at the time 
agreed on, and I am willing to make such ac- 
knowledgement for the accommodation as will 
be desired—With respect I am yr. obt. servant 
Jas’ MonRoE 
I want the sum to night or in the morning 
[Addressed on back :} 
Mr. Myrers 


46.—Mr. Catnoun, SecrETARY oF Wak, TO 
GOVERNOR ToMPKINS.} 


DEPARTMENT OF War 
May 27% 1822. 
Sir, 

I have received your letter of the 22 inst. and 
herewith transmit, agreeably to your request, 
Copies of all the letters addressed to you from 
this Department within the period designated by 


you, and the original letter imputed by you to| 


Col. Lamb. 
By this days mail I also forward, conformably 
to your Suggestion, such original letters of M' 


Mercein as are on file in this Office to M' Tillot- | 
son. By to morrows mail I wil] transmit Copies | 8 
of such letters as may be handed me from the | 


Treasury Departinent as refer to the Corporation 
loan of $400,000. 

I have the honour to be 

Your Obed: Sery' 
His Excy J. C. CaLnoun 
Dantret D. Tompkins 

Vice President U. S. 

New York 


* From the original in the collection of Francis 8, Hoffman, 


Esq.. of New York. 
. t From the original in the collection of the Editor. 
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| VIII.—MARSHALL’S LIFE OF WASHING. 
TON. 


| SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CORRECTION OF Errors 
| IN THAT WoRK, ADDRESSED TO ITs Pup. 
LISHER.* 


| [From the original Manuscript, in the posses. 
| sion of Francis 8. Hoffman, Esqr.] 
Sir. 

The enclsed paper is to sent you as the readiest & probably 
not an improper mode by which it may be made useful It is 
too late to have any beneficial effect as to volume already 
printed ; but it may perhaps have a tendency to procure more 
correct information to the Author of future volumes; or at least 
be useful in future Editions. 

Philada 3 October 1804— 

{Addressed on outside] 

Mr. C. P. Wayne. 


[ENcLosuRE. ] 

A person who professes to have derived much 
gratification from reading the 2d vol. of the Life 
of General Washington, finds occasion, notwith- 
standing, to regret that the historian did not 
possess information so full and particular as 
might be wished, concerning some of the facts 
and circumstances stated. He particularly alludes 
to some of the transactions in the year 1776 and 
1777, at which time he was not with the army, 
and therefore cannot pretend to describe with 
perfect precision the facts and circumstances, 
which he perceives, however, stand in need of a 
more correct Statement. His acquaintance & 
frequent communication with officers of distine- 
tion, together with his own intimate knowledge 
of the geographical situation of Jersey near the 
Delaware, enable him to suggest some inaccura- 
cies which he is persuaded the historian will 
| with pleasure receive the information necessary 
| to the correction of, when opportunity will admit. 
He therefore takes the liberty with great defer- 
ence, to suggest some observations which have 





| occurred to himself, and to refer to others better 


informed, for further information. Genl Phile- 
mon Dickinson, of the Jersey Militia, and Col 
Samuel Griffin of Virginia, were active in the 
scenes alluded to, and cap probably point out 
others who may add to the information they can 
ive. 

Whether remarks of a similar nature have 
‘occurred to others, or not, on the same or other 
parts of the history, the writer of this is unin- 


| formed; he takes the liberty of suggesting such 
| only as have occurred to his own mind as de- 
| manding notice, on a reading performed not at 
| perfect leisure, nor free from interruptions. | And 
| altho his disposition toward the historian 1s 
| perfectly friendly, he has a still stronger reliance 

for the extenuation of the freedom he uses, on his 


* It is not now known by whom these suggestions were 


| offered, as no signature is appended to the letter, 


oe att an at ame a 
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regards for the fame of Genl Washington & for 
the correctness of the history in which it is in- 
yolved. 

The battle of Long Island and retreat of the 
American Army from thence appear by the 
marginal notes, to have been in July 1776: 
whereas it is believed to have been in August 
1776. 

This retreat of the American Troops, was 
considered at the time, by all men of military 
Science, to whom the existing circumstances were 
known, and so spoken of by the British officers, 
asa masterly stroke of Generalship which re- 
flected the highest honour on the Commander 
who planned and executed it so successfully 
within a few rods of an enemy of vastly superior 
strength in every point of view. It seems, there- 
fore, to merit more notice in history than 1 mere 
narative as of a common transaction. It was, 
not uncommonly, remarked at and about the 
time, that it would have done honour to the 
greatest military character in Europe. 

Page 541, §:e—Description of the roads leading 
into Trenton, are mistaken 

The Penington, or Pennytown Road leads into 
Trenton at the northern, or upper end of the 
Town. The River Road enters the town on the 
western side, near the lower or Southern part 
of it 

Page.542—It is said Genl Cadwallader was to 
cross over at Bristol, and carry the Post at Bur- 
lington. There were no British Troops posted 
at Burlington. When these troops were spread- 
ing themselves from ‘Trenton to Mount Holly, 
in search of quarters, a party of them shewed 
themselves at Burlington with a view to quarter 
there. The inhabitants being chiefly of the 
people called quakers, were much opposed to it, 
tho a great proportion of them were friendly to 
the british cause, But a number of Gun_boitts 
from Philadelphia appeared before the Town, 


which is so nearly on a level with the water as | 
Seeing | 


to be viewed in every part from thence. 
the German Troops entering the Town, the Boats 
firel a few cannon into the Town, which con- 
vinced the Troops it was best to keep away from 
such a place, And a kind of convention was 
made for the neutrality of that Town, and no 
Troops on either side were quartered in it. : 


The British ‘Troops composed chiefly of Ger- | 


mans, took post at Mount Holly about seven 
miles inland from Burlington, and at some 
villages between that & Bordentown. The ob- 
ject of Genl Cadwallader’s cros sing froin Bristol, 


llolly, and it was thought necessary, for a reason 
which has been hinted, not only to avoid passing 
thro’ Burlington, but to conceal from the [nhabi- 
tants every appearance of their movements. The 


attempt to cross the River was therefore at a| 
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place called Dunk’s ferry, about four miles 
farther down the River. 

The same mistake, of saying Burlington 
instead of Mount Holly occurs again in one or 
two places. 

Page 544—The Troops which escaped by flight 
to Bordentown, were Cavalry, or they probably 
would have been overtaken. 

Page 551—The circuitous route the Am* Army 
took to Princeton, did not lead thro’ Allentown 
nor within several miles of it, but was by a road 
called the Quaker Road 

About sunrise the two british Regments 
having proceeded about two miles along the 
great road, they saw from the high ground the 
approach of the American’s coming from the 
Southward in a course that would come into the 
great road in their rear. They therefore faced 
about, recrossed Stoney Brook which they had 
recently passed, and then crossed the fields to 
the Southward under cover of a copse of wood 
toward the Americans whose van was conducted 
by Genl Mercer—<Xc : 

Page 552—Col Mawhood, it was allowed, 
fought bravely; but he did not force his way 
thro’ part of the Am" Troops—That would have 
been directly out of his way He retreated to 
the great road which was in his rear, and pur- 
sued his route to Maidenhead. The other Regi- 
ments (probably the 55th) being closely pursued 
fled in disorder crossing the great road and across 
fields to a back road leading toward Brunswick 
between Hillsborough and Kingston. 

Page 553—The Reg' remaining at Princeton, 
matle some show of resistance by taking Shelter 
in the College; but were mostly taken prisoners.* 

In corroboration of the opinion stated in the 
beginning of Page 545, the following fact is: 
mentioned on the information of Genl Reed, 
received the next day after the transaction viz: 

Genl Reed who crossed the River at Dunk’s 
Ferry with the Van of the Infantry, expecting the 
rest to follow, and having a perfect knowledge 


| of the country, pushed forward to Burlington 


immediately; and with the aid of his brother, 
who resided in that Town employed & Sent off a 
trusty person to view the situation of the Troops 
at Mount Holly, and report to him in the cvurse 
of the night. The Man returned as speedily as 
could be expected and reported that he had 
looked into many houses where the soldiers were 
quartered, and observed them to be generally in 
a sound sleep which he supposed to be in part 


| occasioned by the effects of the libations of the 
was therefore to surprise the Troops at Mount | 


preceding day, being Christmas, That they ap- 


* These remarks against which the Pages of the book are 
marked are not to be understood as intended to supply the 
place of a connected story, but stated merely for the purpose of 
furnishing Facts, which the writer supposes may be useful in 
making necessary correctiens. 
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peared to be very little on their guard, he having 
seen but six men awake in the Town, tho’ they 
had six field pieces under their care. 

The alarm spread by the fugitives from Tren- 
ton struck their companions, placed at Borden- 
town and so on to Mount Holly, with so much 
terror, that they retreated in great haste and 
trepidation towards Brunswick & Amboy, inso- 
much that it was thought by intelligent persons 


who saw them on the march, that a body of 


militia inferior in number to themselves, might 


have taken from them all their Baggage, Stores, | 


and plunder which they were carrying off.* 

On the 27th of Decem" Genl Cadwallader 
effected a landing on the Jersey shore with his 
body of militia, before he knew that Genl Wash- 
ington had recrossed to Pennsylvania about two 
miles above Bristol,.but being without certain 
information of the condition and movements of 
the enemy, it was deemed necessary to proceed 
with caution, he therefore marched to Burling- 
ton, which owing to a navigable creek in the 
way, required a circuit of some miles. Had his 
information been sufficient to warrant an imme- 
diate pursuit of the enemy on his landing; it is 
probable he would have fallen in with some of 
their parties, as his march to Bordentown would 
have been almost as easily performed as that to 
Burlington which happened to place him further 
in their rear. He sent immediate notice to Genl 
Washington of his being in Jersey and of his 
intention in coming there which seems to have 
strengthened if not produced, the General’s motive 
for returning to Trenton ‘The following anec- 
dote which the writer had from the mouth of an 


american Gentleman who was a refugee with the | 


British army at the Time may be deemed worthy 
of recital in a note referring to the end of the 
second section in P—549 

“Sir William Erskine urged an immediate 
“attack on the American Army; but L* Corn- 
“wallis was disposed to defer it till the next 
“morning, as his troops were fatigued by their 
“day’s march from Princeton, and the Americans 
““were so hemmed in by the Delaware filled with 
“ice on one side and Crosswicks creek, navigable 


‘¢‘for Sloops in their rear, that they could not | 
“escape, and he could make sure work in the 


“morning. To which Sir William replied ‘If 
“« Washington is the general I take him to be, 
“his Army will not be found there in the morn- 
“Sing?” 

Page 553—The same person also told the 
writer, that the first knowledge the British Off- 
cers had of the movement of the Americans 


* These facts are stated with less regard to the pages to which 
they refer, than the preceding remarks on a supposition that 
the historian, if he shall think proper to notice them, may 
deem them more suitable for notes, than for alterations of the 


text. 
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| arose from hearing the firing near Princeton jy 


| the morning, which they a first supposed to be 
| thunder. And the writer add’s from other au. 
thentic sources of information that some of the 
field officers of militia who retired some distance 
in the rear in hopes of an undisturbed nap 
(having had their rest much broken for some 
days) were at a loss to find the Army in the 
morning, and some of them by taking a wrong 
course, did not find it till after the action at 
Princeton. 

When the American Army moved forward 
from Princeton it remained undecided what route 
they should pursue. They were eighteen smiles 
from Brunswick, and the Troops were not ina 
condition from the service of the preceding night 
| and morning, and want of rest and refreshments 
for two days before to continue their march with 
| the necessary celerity to Brunswick, especially 
as the Van of the British were so close in their 
approach as to appear at one end of Princeton 
as the Americans were departing from the other. 
The Council was held on Horse-back, in the 
course of the March. Some Gentlemen urged 
the filing off to the Southward; but on crossing 
the Millstone River at Kington the guides were 
| directed to take the road leading to the north. 
ward through Hillsborough, or Somerset Court 
Ilouse; but before they reached that village, 
{many of the infantry worn out with fatigue, 
|fasting and want of rest, laid down & fell 
|asleep by the way. But the object of the enemy 
| being to secure Brunswick they continued on in 
| the great road and some of them arrived there 
during the night.* 

The foregoing remarks & observations have 
been made by scraps at short intervals from 
business, and being intended as a private tho’ 
respectful communication are given in the rough, 
| ie writer not being able, without great incon- 
| venience, to find leisure to make a fair copy but 
he trusts they will be understood by the only 
person whose use they are intended. 


IX.—THE SYMBOL OF THE CROSS. 


(We have pleasure in presenting to our readers the following 
Jetter and its inclosures, which have been sent to us by our 
venerable and venerated friend, Hon. Thomas Ewbank ; and 
we assure ourself that they will esteem the privilege of 
| reading them, as much as we do that of publishing them.— 
Ep. Hist. Maa.) 


140 East 31st Srreet, April 22, 1867. 
My Dear Frienp: 

Ihave received the Cincinnati “ Israelite” of the 28th of 
December, containing some remarks of unusual interest on the 
Antiquity of the Oross or letter X as an oriental symbol, by 
| the learned Editer, Rabbi Isaac M. Wise, (author of several 
popular books on Hebrew topics.) He states that the Cross was 


* The reasons for relinquishing the march to Brunswick are 
perhaps sufficiently described in the Book, but the description 
here given may perhaps afford some elucidatory remarks— 
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commonly understood in the times of Ezekiel, whom he quotes, 
as a symbol of life, thus shedding light on a very curious 
topic, and fully accounting for the symbol being found figured 
on the breasts of Assyrian monarchs and suspended from the 
necks of their soldiers, and those of contemporary nations. 
Such a luminous comment on the figures in the paper on 
Rock-Writing, representing foreigners at war with the Egyp- 
tians, I never expected to see, An amuletic preservative of 
life was of course the most natural, and appears to have been 
the favorite one with warriors. 


. . . - + * * 


Truly yours, 
THos. EWBANK, 


Henry B. Dawson, Morrisania. 
WHAT KNIGHT OF MALTA OR ANTIQUARIAN CAN 
SOLVE THE WONDERFUL DISCOVERY ? 


The National Freemason says: “ I have before 
“me a copy of the head of a Cacique’s bronze 
“staff of the Inca era, brought from Peru. It is 
“a perfect Maltese cross.” 

Thomas Ewbank, Vice-President of the Eth- 
nological Society, remarks : 

“It is remarkable that the Maltese cross, 
“worn by modern kings and conferred on mili- 
“tary chieftains, is identical with those figured 
“on the breasts of conquering monarchs of 
“ Assyria. 
“it have reached -us through Pagan, not Chris- 
“tian, Rome? ‘The influence of the Cross of the 


“Legion of Honor, on the French army, during 


“the Crimean campaign, so far surpassed that 
“of all English decorations, that the Victoria 
“Cross was founded in imitation of it. 


“To no written character have more varied | 


“significations been given. None has been more 
“widely employed by the learned and unlearned. 
“It occurs in the hieroglyphs of most barba- 
“rians, as in alphabets ; then it is a numeral, an 
“algebraical symbol, a conventional element of 
“computation in several professions, an emblem 
“of religious faith, a heathen charm or talisman, 
“and a fashionable appendage of Christian 
“ dress,” 

He further adds : 

“The cross, or letter X, varied to the perpen- 
“dicular stem and horizontal bar, occurs in 
“American inscriptions. The Spaniards were 
“surprised to find it an object of veneration in 
«the central States and Peru; but the inference 
‘that Christianity was early introduced there, 
‘in the first century, some thought it question- 
sable. By the same rule it was anticipated or 
prefigured in Asia, where mystic and ‘religious 
4 meanings were associated with the symbol, 
1, Centuries before the birth of Christ. It ap- 
. o to have ‘been as popular a form of amu- 
» etic jewelry 3500 years ago as at this day among 
Oe Tiglath Pileser wore it suspended from a 
i harrow fillet crossed over the chest. In Pha- 
,, Moule sculptures it Occurs In a group of pris- 
1 oere of war, some having it pendent from a 

necklace or the collar of their dress. It is 

HIST, MAG., vot.1. 19 


May not this martial application of | 
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“figured on the robes of the Rot-n-no people ; 
“and traces of it are observable in the fancy 
|“ ornaments of the Rebo, showing it in common 
“use in the fifteenth century before the Christian 
“era. It was also an Egyptian amulet; of five 
“figures representing different seated postures, 
“( Wilkinson, ii., 203), No. 4 wears one whose 
“centre is a circle and the horizontal bar two 
“smaller ones. 

“ A cross of jasper, suspended by a chain of 
“gold, was seized in the palace of the Incas. It 
“was as broad as long, and about three fingers 
“broad. When Garcilasso left Cusco for Spain 
“in 1560, it was hanging from a nail by a piece 
“ of black ribbon, in the vestry of the cathedral. 
“ A symbol appears on the bronze staff of the 
“Caciques of the Assyrian pattern. On the 
“ruins of Coati, it is cut in stone walls; and a 
“ species of Pan pipe has been found ornamented 
“ with it.” 

It is strange that all the antiquarians overlook 
the fact, that the Prophet Ezekiel mentions the 
| cross as a symbol of life which must have been 
|commonly understood in his days. Thov, the 
last letter in the ancient Hebrew alphabet, as in 
use in the time of Ezekiel, is a plain cross or X. 
Chapter ix., verse 4, God bids the prophet to pass 
through Jerusalem, “ and inscribes a mark (7hov 
“in the original) upon the foreheads of the men 
“who sigh.” The enemy should pass through 
| the city after him and smite all persons except 
those who bear that mark, as said in verse six; 
|“ but come not near any man upon whom the 
| ‘mark (Tov) is.’ Hence the cross or Thov as 
the symbol of life, must have been well known 
then, 
| Ezekiel also mentions the crucified god among 
\the idols which the wicked in Israel wor- 
shipped. In viii. 14, he says, “ And behold, 
“there sat the women weeping for 7’he T'ham- 
“ mus.’ Fuerst in his Concordance thinks this 
is an Aramaic or Syrian word, for the Phe- 
nician Adonis, whose death was mourned for at 
‘the summer solstice during eight days; then 
his resurrection,was celebrated most exultingly. 
|The Hebrews called, in a later period, the 
|month of the summer solstice Thammuz. It 
| has its companions in Greek Z’homo, “ to pierce 
| or cut;” Zhomos is the adjective thereof; and 
| Thomias “the astrated” is the noun. Z’ham- 
| 
} 
| 
| 





muz is the month pierced by the solstice. T'he 
Thammuz is the pierced god, literally “the 
“ pierced one,” over whom the women wept. 

This Thammuz or Adonis as he was called 
after his resurrection, and Adonis signifies 
“Lord,” appears to be the original, of which 
| the Gospel story of the crucifixion and resur- 
| rection of Jesus was imitated, in connection 
with the Zhov the symbol of life, as the Romans 
crucified rebels. — Cincinnati Israelite. 
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[THE FoLLowinG Norks, ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
THIS SUBJECT, HAVE BEEN COMMUNICATED BY 
Rey. T. Starrorp Drowns, D.D., or Broox- 
Lyn, N. Y.—Ep. Hist. Mac.] 


[From C. W. King’s—T7’he Gnostics and their 
Remains, Ancient and Mediaeval, 72.) 


“It is astonishing how much of the Egyptian 
“and the second-hand Indian symbolism passed 
“ over into the usages of following times. Thus 
“the high cap and hooked staff of the god 
“ [Serapis] became the Bishop’s mitre and cro- 
“sier; the term Nun is purely Egyptian, and 
“bore its present meaning; the erect oval, sym- 
“bol of the Female Principle of Nature, became 
“the Vesica Piscis, and a frame for divine things; 
“the Crux Ansata, testifying the union of the 
“Male and Female Principle in the most obvious 
“ manner, and denoting fecundity and abundance, 
“as borne into the god’s hand, is transformed, 
“ by a simple inversion, into the Orb surmounted 
“ by the Cross, and an ensign of royalty.” 


[From John Holland’s Cruciana, 55.] 


“The most ancient archetype, it has been 
“thought, which the worid ever exhibited, was 
“the remarkable attitude of Moses on the hill 
“of Rephidim ; for, says Wheatley, ‘ the Israel- 
“¢ ites could overcome the Amalekites no longer 
“than Moses, by stretching out his arms, contin- 
“<‘ wed in the form of a cross, Hxod. xvii., 11-13. 
“This lifting up of the serpent in the wilder- 
“ness was, on the testimony of Christ himself, a 
“typical representation of the crucifixion of the 
“ Son of Man ; but whether the pole, upon which 
“it was elevated, bore any resemblance to the 
“form of a cross, we have no better authority 
“ than the imaginations of the painters, to assist 
“us in determining. A more unequivocal pre- 
“cedent of divine authority for the use of the 
“sign of the cross, has been thought to be dis- 
“cernible in the passage of Hzekiel ix.,4; here 
“one of the persons in the prophet’s vision is 
“ commanded to ga through the midst of Jerusa- 
“lem, and to set a mark upon the foreheads of 
“ those who should be saved amidst the general 
“ destruction in that city. Grotiis inclines to the 
“ancient opinion that, by the mark in the text, 
“a cross was to be understood; and we may 
“ expect Catholic writers to incline to the same 
“opinion: speaking of the mourning of the 
“saints on account of the evils which are in the 
“world, one of the above-named communion, 
“ after quoting from the prophecy of Ezekiel, the 
“words signa tau in frontibus virorum lugen- 
“tium, adds, ‘see, how good it is to mourn for 
“¢ evils, since it makes men worthy of receiving 
“the stigmata of the cross.’ ” 


“ Doctor Adam Clarke, in his commentary on 
Ezekiel, ix., 4, said: 








“¢The original words ve-hithtevita tau, have 
“«been translated by the Vulgate, et signa thau, 
“¢and mark thou taw on the foreheads, ete, 

“*St. Jerome and many others have thought 
“that the latter taw was that ordered to be 
“<¢ placed on the foreheads of those mourners: 
“*and Jerome says, that the Hebrew letter (p) 
“*tau, was formerly written like a eross, s0, 
“then, the people were to be signed with the 
“* sign of the cross. 

“<«Tt is certain that on the ancient Samaritan 
“coins, which are yet extant, the letter (-) tau 
“is in this form, X, which is what we term St. 
&* Andrew’s Cross.” 

“ Ruffinus, in his remarks concerning this sym. 
“bol, says, that the ancient Egyptians are known 
“to have possessed it among them as one of 
“their elementary characters. That such a 
“figure was in use with this singular people, is 
“evident from their hieroglyphies, which repre- 
“sent the god Serapis, with a ¢aw or cross on 
“his breast. Socrates, the Church historian, 
“informs us, that when the temple of Serapis 
“was razed from its foundations, ‘there were 
“‘found symbols inscribed on stones, called 
“‘hieroglyphics; of these some were in the 
“*form of a cross; and such of the Gentile con- 
“*verts to Christianity as pretended to under. 
“¢stand the hieroglyphics, interpreting this sign 
““as suited their own views, taught that it 
“¢ signified life to come.” 


[From William Durandus in his Rationale Di- 
vinorum Officiorum, Book v., Chap. ii.] 


“The pole on which the brazen serpent was 
“raised, the crossing of Jacob’s hands when 
“blessing Joseph’s children, the mark Taw 
“‘ (Hzek. ix., 4,) in the forehead, and the seal on 
“the forehead in the Apocalypse, are some of 
“the representations of the cross here alleged.” 


[From W. & G. Audsley’s Handbook of Chris- 
tian Symbolism. | 


“The Anticipatory, or, as it is sometimes 
“ termed, the Cross of the Old Testament, consists 
“ of three limbs only. It is also called the Typi- 
“cal Cross, * * likewise the 7aw Cross, from 
“ its exact resemblance to the Greek letter T,’ &e. 


[EprroriaL ComMENTs.] 


Tt was, indeed, if Davrp Kimcntr speaks truly, 
a Rabbinical fancy that the letter Taw was em- 
ployed by the angel Gabriel, to be written in ink 
on the foreheads of the righteous and in blood on 
those of the wicked—the former to denote that 
its wearer should Jive, and the latter to signify 
the fatal sentence which had been pronounced 
against those who bore it ; and it is equally true 
that both Jerome and Origen, early Fathers 1 
the Christian Church, are said to have assume 
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that that letter was the “mark” referred to by 
the Prophet in the place referred to; and that, as 
it was sometimes used in their day by the Samari- 


tans, 80, also, it was used, in the days of the Pro- | 


het, in the form of a St. Andrew’s Cross. Mont- 
‘aucon, also, says that the Samaritans thus desig- 
nated the letter on some of their coins; and the 
Vatican alphabet, published by Angelus E. Roc- 
cha, exhibits the last letter in chat form. 

It is also true, however, that we have no evi- 
dence which is worthy of Historical employment 
to prove the characters which the angel Gabriel 
employed to designate the elected few—if, in- 
deed, that creature was ever employed on such 
an exalted mission; and it is not very certain 
that Jerome and Origen really said, concerning 
the “mark” referred to by the Prophet, what is 
attributed to them by their more modern editors, 
since Scaliger would not have failed to allude to 
such an important averment, while opposing their 
testimony, had they really made it; nor would 
he have so boldly controverted their arguments, 
if he had done so at all, had the testimony of the 
coins which were current in their day so emphat- 
ically sustained them. 

It is patent, also, on the face of the prophecy, 
that the original Hebrew described, not a mere 
leiter of the alphabet, but a peculiar sign or 
“mark” of separation, by means of which one 
class could be distinguished from all others, as 
those of the Veeshnu are distinguished from those 
of the Seeva, to-day, in the great pagoda, in Hin- 
dostan, by means of the longitudinal line of ver- 
milion, marked on their foreheads by the Brah- 
min; and itis thus particularly described both 
in the Targum and in the Septuagint, as well as 
by Sotomon Jarcut, Davip Kiwcat, and other 
ancient authorities in Rabbinical literature. 

We do not pretend to deny, however, nor do 
we admit, that the symbol of the Cross of Christ 
was thus referred to by the Prophet, in his men- 
tion of a “mark ;” but, as will be seen, we have 
not yet found any evidence of it which we con- 
sider trustworthy when tested by the laws of 
Historical evidence ; nor have we yet seen any 
reason for considering the X, which, admitting 
as true all that has been said of it, was thus 
spoken of, as an equivalent én History for the 
ordinary symbol of the peculiar Cross, the +, 
Which is so clearly associated with Our Saviour 
and Calvary. We do not pretend to deny, also, 
nor do we admit, that the mighty men of old 
carried, generally, as an amulet or charm, a fig- 
ure of the Cross of Christ: we simply await the 
production of testimony to prove that such a fig- 
ure was a recognized form, generally used for such 
4 purpose, rather than arbitrarily, for fashion’s 
sake, for ornament, as it is now worn, too often, 
48 such, dangling from the ears of vain and silly, 
if not ungodly and unrepentant, women, or, more 
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after the ancient style, as scarf-pins, to secure the 
silks with which both men and women are dec- 
| orated, too often, at the expense of good taste and 
Christian propriety. If we do not mistake, the 
Maltese cross, the very form referred to by our 
honored friend, Mr. Ewbank, is the badge of office 
worn by the Aldermen and Councilmen, now in 
authority in the city of New York; but we 
should be loath to believe that the wearers of it, 
in this instance, regard it in the light indicated 
| by Mr. Ewbank; and we should be equally un- 
willing to be made the innocent instrument for 
misleading the Ewbank of the future, who may 
accidentally stumble over the portrait of one of 
the municipal Fathers of this generation of New 
Yorkers, and be led to believe from the evidence 
furnished by this badge, that its wearer consid- 
ered the bauble either as an amulet or a “ mark” 
of his religious character, or in any other light 
than a toy which contains so much good gold. 
We have not the slightest objection, it will be 
seen, to believe that Ezekiel referred to Thau 
when he mentioned the “ mark,” in the passage 
referred to; and that Thaw was then generally 
| received in the form of a St. Andrew’s cross: we 
only want, what we have not yet found, Histor- 
ical evidencé of it. We have not the slightest 
objection, also, to be convinced that the mark or 
sign X was an exact synonym of the sign or 
mark +, in the days of the Prophet, or that it is 
such a synonym to-day: we only want, what we 
do not possess, undoubted evidence of its identity, 
then and now. We have no objection to learn 
that the Jews—formal, cold, and doubting—rec- 
ognized in the days of the Prophet what they 
| now reject, the Cross of Christ as a symbol of 
salvation; we simply await the production of 
evidence to prove it,as we humbly await the 
day which shall dawn on the other elect people 
of God universally recognizing the great truth 
which that symbol portrays, by practically seek- 
ing safety where only perfect safety can be 
found. H. B. D. 
MorrisaniA, N. Y. 


X.—EARLY METHODISTS AND THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


I, 


[From The Methodist of* March 30, 1867.] 


Mr. Henry B. Dawson, of Morrisania, N. Y., 
publishes a periodical of some value, but of little 
note, called the HisrortcaAn MaGazrne. Avail- 
ing himself of the late “ centennial ” interest of 
| Methodism—for the purpose, probably, of at- 
tracting attention to his publication—he opened 
| his December number with an article of seven or 
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eight large pages, over his own initials, impeach- 
ing Methodism as disloyal to the American Rev- 
olution.. He accuses Methodist historians of a 
lack of veracity in their accounts of the Church 
at that period, referring particularly to Stevens’s 
History of Methodism, vol. ii, pp. 129,130. This 
reference is singularly unfortunate for the accus- 
er, (as we shal] hereafter show,) for Stevens fully 
admits Wesley’s political errors, but gives decisive 
evidence of Wesley’s early change of opinion in 
favor of the Colonists, which Mr. Dawson must 
have read, according to his reference, but which 
he entirely ignores—showing a want of candor 
which must be fatal to his authority on the ques- 
tion. He attempts, however, to place Rev. Mr. 
Wakely among his indorsers or authorities, as 
“acknowledging that Mr. Wesley and the early 
“ Methodists, both in Europe and America, were 
“ Episcopalians and Tories.” _Mr. Wakely will 
‘ hardly acknowledge the credit, we suppose; all 
that he says, as cited by Mr. Dawson, is that the 
little New York society at first “ were considered 
“ as part and parcel of the Church of England,” 
and “communed at St. Paul’s church :” and that 
“ Wesley was known to be a great loyalist,” ete. ; 
and that “this was the case also with Mr. Fletch- 
“er”? We are not aware that Mr. Wakely any- 
where affirms the American Methodists generally 
to have been Tories; and if he had so declared, 
we should not acknowledge his authority. 

As a general fact, Englishmen (natives of En- 
gland) in the Colonies were loyal to the Crown; 
and it could hardly be expected to be otherwise. 
Most clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church were such, having been educated in En- 
gland, if not born there. Hence, nearly all such 
clergymen declined to take side with the Colonial 
party. Many of them left their parishes, and re- 
turned to England. For example: in Virginia, 
when the war began, sixty-one counties had nine- 
ty-five parishes, with one hundred and sixty-four 
churches and ninety-one clergymen; when the 
war ended, nearly a fourth of her parishes were 
extinct, and thirty-four of the remaining seventy- 
two were without pastors; twenty-eight only of 
her ninety-one clergymen remained, and but 
thirty-six parishes were supplied. The Protest- 
ant Episcopal clergymen generally, North as well 
as South, adhered to the Royal Government, for 
they were generally Englishmen. 

In like manner, most of the few Methodist 
preachers sent over by Wesley, being English- 
men, and forbidden by their ecclesiastical regime 


to intermeddle with politics, retired from the | 


country to England about the time of the Revo- 
lution; but Asbury remained, and was always 
loyal to the United States. He suffered some in- 
convenience at the outbreak of the war, as did 
some of the native preachers—not, however, for 
disloyalty, but because they could not conscien- 
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tiously take some of the Colonial test oaths, 
Each Colony, it must be borne in mind, pre. 
scribed its own oath; and in some of the Middle 
and Southern Colonies, where the Methodist 
preachers suffered, these oaths required the sub. 
scribers to take up arms and enter the camp, if 
called upon by the Colonial authorities. Not 
only Asbury, but native and patriotic preachers, 
like Jesse Lee, could not take such oaths. They 
believed that their call to preach the Gospel for. 
bade it. Their disloyalty amounted only toa 
refusal to take these oaths. As we shall here. 
after show, they were the first ecciesiastical men 
of the country to acknowledge officially the new 
Government, and to affirm the obligation of loy- 
alty to it; and the whole history of their Church 
has been a record of devoted loyalty. 

Good old Captain: Webb is especially branded 
by Mr. Dawson; but, obviously, without the 
slightest reliable evidence. Indeed, the religious 
circumspection of that devoted man in his pecu- 
liar circumstances is admirable. It must be re- 
membered that he was a retired British officer, 
with half-pay, but, being exempt from the obli- 
gation of active service, be consecrated himself, 
with the most unimpeachable caution and disin- 
tere stedness, to the promotion of religion. He 
lingered some time after the revolutionary storm 
had broken out, laboring only for the founding 
of Methodism, and retired at last quietly to his 
home in England, where he pursued till his death 
the same exclusively evangelical course. 

In the spring of 1777 the good Captain took 
leave of the Baltimore Methodists in a discourse 
in which he said they would see his face no more, 
as he was about to depart for New York on his 
way to England. He met there a certain John 
Carey, manager of an iron forge in New Jersey, 
whom he engaged to get his paper money changed 
preparatory for his embarkation. A man in Bal- 
timore, knowing ae was no secret) that the 
Captain was a half-pay British officer, and that 
he was bound to New York, (then in possession 
of the British,) suspected him of being a British 
spy, and accused Carey as his accomplice. Carey 
was actually imprisoned in Philadelphia under 
this accusation, but, in a memorial to General 
Schuyler, stated the whole history of the case, 
and was discharged. The memorial is among 
“the Schuyler manuscripts in the possession of 
“the family.” Captain Webb quietly reached 
New York, and as quietly returned to his En- 
glish home. Out of this flimsy tissue Mr. Daw- 
son weaves an impeachment of this noble old 
hero’s character. That Captain Webb was true 
to his well-known position as a retired British 
officer we have no doubt; we should rather re- 
gret to learn that he had not been. But he was 
practically neutral, and every way decorous to 
the American public opinion ; he kept faithfully 
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to his one work of evangelization as long as he 
could peacefully do so, and then honorably retired. 

Asbury was at last left alone in the field, pro- 
tected by the Governor of Delaware, all the other 
English preachers having retired in the Middle 
and Southern Colonies—in all the Methodist field, 
in fine, except the city of New York, which, for 
about seven years, had no place in the Methodist 
appointments, and no access to the Annual Con- 
ferences, being in close possession of the British 
army. All the other preachers were native men ; 
they were among the noblest men this coun- 
try ever produced; they gave themselves exclu- 
sively to their one work of preaching the Gospel. 
We have no evidence what’ were their personal 
opinions about the war, for they were utterly 
absorbed in their own spiritual warfare against 
the powers of darkness. We only know that 
some of them refused to bind themselves by co- 
lonial oaths to take up arms. Some of them had 
peculiar notions about war, and did not believe 
in fighting at all. Jesse Lee, a native Virginian, 
we know entertained such notions, and when 
drafted, consented to go into camp as a preacher 
and wagon-driver, but not as a fighter. 
so, preaching and praying from camp to camp, 
wielding the power of the Gospel over officers 
and men for some time, until he was honorably 


discharged. Bishop McKendree was a faithful | 


soldier down to the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, which he witnessed. Thomas Hare 
was in some of the hardest fights of the war, bore 
honorable wounds, and was the intimate friend 
of Washington. 
the Pittsburg and Western Virginia Conference, 
was a veteran of the Revolutionary army. Last- 
ly, Matthews, his fellow-pioneer of the Gospel 
among the Alleghanies, was also bis comrade in 
the camps of the Revolution, where they read the 
Bible together by their bivouac fires. Benjamin 
Bidlack, one of the founders of the old Genesee 


olutionary hero; Jacob Carter, a founder of the 
Church in the South, went preaching and suffer- 
ing to his grave under wounds received in the 
Revolutionary battles ; 
of the denomination in Ohio and all the great | 
“ Northwestern Territory,” fought throwrh the 
Revolutionary struggle, and helped to take Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown. 

The early Church was full of Revolutionary 
soldiers, and not a few were in the ministry, en- 
tering it soon after the war, without the slight- 
est apprehension that it was a Tory Church, as 
represented by Mr. Dawson. 

But we have hardly entered upon our subject 
yet, notwithstanding the interest and importance 
of these details. Many of Mr. Dawson’s imputa- 


He did } 


| controversy. 
Chieuvrant, a heroic founder of | 





McCormick, the founder | 





Uons, especially regarding the New York Society, 
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Wesley, and the organization of American Meth- 
odism, remain to be noticed ; and we shall return 
to the question, for there are few things of which 
American Methodists can be more justly proud 
than of their patriotic record. Few matters de- 
serve to be more fully, and, once for all, decisive- 
ly placed right in history, and we propose to so 
place it before we dismiss the subject. 


Il. 
[From The Methodist of April 13, 1867.] 


We gave an article, a few weeks since, on 
Henry B. Dawson’s editorial in the Hrsrortcau 
MaGaztnk, in which he impeaches the loyalty 
of the early Methodists. It was seen that Mr. 
Dawson is no credible authority for the facts of 
the question. We have yet more completely to 
show his inaccuracy as the editor of a “ Histori- 
“cal Magazine.” It is seldom, indeed, that a 
more astonishing misconception and distortion of 
facts can be found than is presented in his pages. 

As regards the little New York society so long 
isolated by the British army (in possession of 
the city) from the General Connection, we doubt 
not that many of its members were, at the be- 
ginning of the war, in sympathy with the Home 
Government; for they were mostly Englishmen, 
and a very large majority of the populatiog of 
the city was, at that time, on the sae side of the 
But most of these English Method- 
ists, like the English citizens generally, left the 
city, and the little society came out of the war 
quite generally loyal ; and, while the war lasted, 
they were, as a Church, uncompromised by pol- 
itics, The old leading families were long 


| known, even to many of us, and were known as 


sound patriotic citizens, and their children re- 


| joice among us to-day in their honorable record. 
Conference, and a pioneer of Methodism among | 
the Wyoming and ‘Tioga Mountains, was a Reyv- | 


Mr. Dawson represents them as quite otherwise. 
ile intimates that the British army allowed them 


|to keep their chapel because of their Toryism. 


This is utterly false. Doubtless the well-known 
early committal of Wesley on the Colonial ques- 
tion had some influence in their favor; but the 
British officers spared several other chapels. The 


| Wall street Presbyterian church and the Luther- 


an churches were equally “respected,” because the 


| Scotch and German troops of the British army 


needed them for Sunday worship. Now it was 


| precisely in this same way that old John street 


was “respected.” It was given to the Hessian 
troops and their chaplain, who used it on Sun- 
days, and the Methodists could use it only on 
Sunday nights. Stevens’s History states the case 
correctly, and describes an interesting and patri- 
otic scene which occurred in the old chapel, 
which is well worth citing: 
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“ During the war, after the battle of Long Isl- 
“and, the little church in New York was totally 
“ isolated from the rest of the Methodist commu- 
“nion. Before the war it reported more than 
“two hundred members; at its close but sixty. 
“Tf some of its communicants were royalists at 
“the arrival of the foreign troops, yet, by fre- 
“quent removals to Nova Scotia and elsewhere, 
“ they left a decided majority who were loyal to 
“the Colonial cause. These, however, were wary; 
“under military domination, they availed them- 
“selves quietly of any indulgence which the for- 
“eigners, out of respect to Wesley’s opinions, 
“ were disposed to grant them. The higher offi- 
“cers showed them much regard; but the sub- 
“ ordinates and the common troops often treated 
“them with disrespect, probably knowing better 
“their real sentiments on the war. They would 
“stand in the aisles during worship with their 
“caps on, and sometimes ventured on more sig- 
“ nificant offenses. On one occasion, at the con- 
“cluding hymn, they sung the national song, ‘ God 
“<save the King,’ as a test of the opinions of the 
“people. The latter were familiar with a lyric 


“ of Charles Wesley adapted tothis tune. Their 
“ indignation, or patriotism, for once overcame 
“their wonted caution, and they followed the 
“ royal song with their own triumphant hymn: 


** * Come, thou Almighty King, 

*** Help us thy Name to sing, 
*** Help us to praise: 

*** Father all-glorious, 

*** Over all victorious, 

*** Come, and reign over us, 
** Ancient of Days. 


* ¢ Jesus, our Lord, arise! 

*** Scatter our enemies, 
*** And make them fall ! 

** * Let thine almighty aid 

*** Our sure defense be made ; 

*** Our souls on thee be stay’d: 
*** Lord, hear ourcall !’” etc. 


This is a sufficient vindication of the early 
New York society ; but we must allude to one 
or two more blunders respecting them. 

“Finally,” says Mr. Dawson, “ when the Tories, 
“ at the close of the war, sought safety in exile, 
“¢ preferring to reign in hell, rather than serve 
“¢in heaven,” Rev. John Mann, and probably 
“Rey. Samuel Sproggs, of the John street 
«“<¢Preaching House,’ and a large number of the 
«“ members of that society, removed to Nova Sco- 
« tia, where, subsequently, Rev. Freeborn Garrett- 
“ son—scn-in-law of Chancellor Livingstone, and 
“a New York Methodist refugee—became the 
“presiding elder.” Strange medley, this, of 
blunders! Now the Rey. Samuel Sproggs here 
alluded to had been one of the English preach- 
ers sent over by Wesley. At the breaking out 
of the war he retired from the work, to New 
York, on his way to England, but stayed there 
preaching for the Methodists, and afterward be- 
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came a Protestant Episcopal pastor in Elizabeth. 
town, N. J., where he died, and where he is com. 
memorated by a monumental tablet on the wall 
of his church. He had nothing to do with an 

expedition of Methodists to Nova Scotia. There 
was no such expedition. As stated above, the 
removals of English members of John street So- 
ciety had been taking place during the war, so 
that the society, two hundred strong at the be. 
ginning of the war, was but sixty strong at its 
close, and these were good loyal people. 

The “ Rey. Mr. Mann” was an English layman 
who had become a local preacher in the city— 
not a traveling or regular preacher—and 
preached for the society in its isolation during 
the war. His name was never in the list of ap. 
pointments or minutes. He was not ordained 
even as a local preacher. As an Englishman, 
he had, we suppose, sympathies with his coun- 
trymen ; but that he was an active 'lory we never 
heard. He went to Nova Scotia, where he was 
a useful Methodist, and died respected. 

Upon this single fact we suppose the whole of 
this complicated story is founded by Mr. Davw- 
son; for when Freeborn Garrettson went to Nova 
Scotia, he found but few Methodists, and they 
were mostly from the Old Country, or converted 
in the Province, except some negroes who had 
fled from the United States for their liberty dur- 
ing the war, and doubtless some few white emi- 
grants from the States. 

The whole of this story relative to Garrettson 
is a flagitious fiction. He was no “ Methodist 
“refugee ;” on the contrary, he was preaching 
here, at home, all through the Revolutionary 
war, with the highest regards of the Church 
from South Carolina to New York. The very 
fact mentioned, that he married‘into one of the 
most distinguished historical families of the na- 
tion, shows how he was recognized. He never 
thought of going to Nova Scotia until more than 
three years after the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown; till, in fine, Coke came over and or- 
ganized the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
on that memorable occasion solicited him to go 
to the Province as a missionary. 

We are not prepared to say what were the per- 
sonal opinions of Garrettson respecting the war, 
for w@:know of no recorded intimation of them. 
He was unwilling, like most of his ministerial 
brethren, to take those colonial oaths which (in 
the middle colonies) required the preachers to 
leave their appropriate work and take up arms, 
if called upon by the local authorities, for he, and 
they, believed they had a higher, a Divine com- 
mission to preach the Gospel. But he was 
recognized and influential man, especially im 
Maryland and Delaware. The mob there perse- 
cuted him, as it did all active religious laborers, 
but only because of his religious activity. The 
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statesmen and public functionaries of those re- 
gions were quite generally his friends, and no 
man in the Church had greater influence, in the 
Middle States, than he. Moreover, he was a man 
of remarkable amiability and Christian pru- 
dence. He was not given to political or any 
other passions. H¢ won all hearts by his suay- 
ity and inoffensiveness—even the hearts of the 
rabble persecutors; and during his long life 
after the war, as before it, he moved in the best 
and most patriotic circles of the Middle and 
Southern States, universally accredited and re- 
vered as a citizen and as a Christian. 

We have still more blunders of Mr. Dawson’s 
to rectify, especially in regard to Wesley, and 
the organization of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The later record of Methodist loyalty 
is clear enough; as pure and as brilliant as that 
of any American denomination; but its early 
integrity has often been, at least indirectly, im- 
peached. It isimportant that it should be justly 
ascertained and asserted. While we readily ad- 
mit that there was a mixture of political opinion 
—royalism as well as liberalism—in its ranks, 


we affirm that this was not more the case than | 


with other religious denominations; and that, if 
we except the transient English preachers set 
over by Wesley, the Church was, as it has al- 
ways since been, truly patriotic and national, 
even beyond most other denominations. Our 
further proofs, in connection with what we have 
already submitted, will, we think, settle this 
question. 


Ill. 
[From The Methodist of April 27, 1867.] 


We have heretofore shown the inaccuracy of | 
many of the charges of the Historical Magazine 
against the loyalty of the early Methodists to 


the American Revolution. A few more of Mr. 


minuteness with which we pursue this investiga- 
tion; fur we are sure it cannot fail to be inter- 
esting as developing some curious matters of 
early Methodist history, and important as pre- 
senting a connected and thorough record of facts 
which have often been misrepresented to our 
disparagement, and of which we have long 
needed a fair, complete, and decisive review. 

Mr. Dawson accuses Wesley of opposing the 
colonial movements for Independence, and his 


American people of co-operating with him in that 
Now, this is one of those cases of | 


opposition. 
partial truth, but greater error, which always 
needs the fairest presentation, the soberest can- 
dor, on the part of the critie; for the partisan 
writer can take his stand on the partial truth, 


| disloyalty to his king; 


| with the colonial question. 
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and not deviate a hair’s breadth from the real 
fact, and yet the result of his statement be a 
downright falsehood ; for “no lie,’ says Cole- 
ridge, “is so completely a lie as that which is 
“ based upon a partial truth.” Mr. Wesley was, 
as we all admit, at first hostile to the American 
causé; but he changed his opinion, as Mr. Daw- 
son well knows, for he cites a document which 
gives him the proof, yet he asserts Wesley’s hos- 
tility without an intimation of his subsequent 
change of opinion and vindication of the colonial 
cause. 

Wesley at first opposed the colonial movement 
in A Calm Address to our American Colonies. 
Doubtless some of his English preachers, tran- 
siently in the colonies as missionaries at the time, 
sympathized with his opinions; as Englishmen 
they could hardly have done otherwise; but Mr. 
Dawson’s charge that the American Methodists 
generally did so is totally without foundation. 
On the contrary, we know that a lot of The Calm 
Address, sent over to them for circulation, was 
suppressed by them, and that it had no influence 
whatever on the political opinions of the Church. 

An Englishman, preaching in New York, did 
defend him in the Royal Gazette, of New York, 
against a charge of “blowing up the flame” of 
a London mob in 1780, and of thereby showing 
and Mr. Dawson cites 
this defence to show that Wesley and the New 
York Methodists were opposed to the American 
movement! Now, every student of English his- 
tory knows that this London mob—the famous 
Lord Gordon Riot—was an anti-Catholic out- 
break, and had nothing whatever to do directly 
Mr. Dawson gives 
no intimation of this fact whatever; and because 
Wesley and his friends vindicated his loyalty to 
his country’s laws by declaring that he and his 
people did not “ blow up this flame ” in London, 
Wesley and his people, even his American peo- 


|ple, are accused of hostility to the American 
Dawson’s (the editor’s) errors remain to be cor- 
rected. We offer no apology for the leisure and | 


cause ! 
ism. 
The New York English preachers did at this 


This is certainly a new sort of syllo- 


| same time publish in the Royal Gazette of the 
| city a letter of Wesley’s, not bearing at all on 


the question Of the London mob, but evidently 
written at an early period, showing Wesley’s 


| fidelity to his Government, and referring unfayor- 


ably to the American question. The design of 
its publication at this time was evidently to prove 
that Wesley, being loyal to his country, could 
not have incited the London mob. But the let- 
ter is without date; it only proves Wesley’s 
opinion at a former and indefinite time. We 
doubt not that it expresses what was Wesley’s 
opinion, throughout the war, of his duty of sub- 
mission to the administration of his Government, 
and what was originally his opinion of the 
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American revolt. But he changed his opinion 
on the latter question, as we shall proceed to 
demonstrate. 
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“that in the most modest and inoffensive man. 
“ner that the nature of the thing would allow, 
“¢« But waiving this—waiving all considerations 


Before proving this last point, however, we | “‘of right and wrong, I ask,’ he adds, with pro. 
must be allowed to say a word or two about his | “phetic foresight, ‘Is it common sense to use 


original Calm Address. Mr. Dawson represents 
it as a plagiarism from Dr. Johnson’s famous 
pamphlet, Taxation no Tyranny—it was “ pur- 
“Joined” from the latter, says Mr. Dawson. It 
is well known that Wesley and Johnson were 
intimate friends; Johnson admired the Great 
Founder, and only complained that he could not 
detain him long enough in company to converse 
with him more leisurely, for he esteemed Wesley 


| 


| 
| 


| 
1 


one of the finest conversationists in England. | 


Wesley’s sister, Martha (Mrs. Hall), was a favor- 


ite of the great author, and he tried to induce | 
her to live in his family at Bolt Court,’ with | 


Mesdames Williams and Du Moulin. 
has frequent references to her. 


Boswell 


No two. men, | 


probably, of that day in’ England had more mu- | 


tual regard than Johnson and Wesley. Wesley 


was in the habit of issuing, continually, abridg- | 


ments of literary works for the common people. 
He thus sent forth a brief sketch of his friend 
Johnson’s pamphlet; in a second edition he 
states that it is an abstract of Johnson’s work. 
There was no thought of plagiarism in the mat- 
ter,and Johnson was delighted with Wesley’s 
conduct respecting it. Stevens’s History of Meth- 
odism gives the facts truthfully. 
“ Johnson, however, not only approved Wesley’s 
“use of it, but felt honored by it. He wrote 


“ Wesley, in return, one of his finest compliments. ' 


“«¢J have thanks likewise to return you for the 
“addition of your important suffrage to my ar- 
“¢oument on the American question. To have 
“¢ gained such a mind as yours may justly con- 
“<¢firm me in my Own opinion. What effect my 
“¢ paper has upon the public, I know not; but I 
“« have no reason to be discouraged. The lecturer 
“© was surely in the right who, though he saw his 
“¢ audience slinking away, refused to quit the chair 
“<‘ hile Plato stayed’ Such was the history 
of this “ plagiarism.” 

But we have affirmed that Wesley modified his 
opinions on the American question, and had the 
noble courage to remonstrate with two of the 
king’s cabinet ministers against the war. 
‘we quote from the History of Methodism, which 
says: 


It says that | 


Again | 


“It is due to the memory of Wesley to| 


“say that he, meantime, wrote a letter to the | 


“Premier, Lord North, and to the Secretary of 


“cans. He declares in it that, in spite of all his 
“long-rooted prejudices as a Churchman and a 


“* force toward the Americans? My lord, what. 
“¢ever has been affirmed, these men will not be 
“<frightened ; and it seems they will not be 
“conquered so easily as was at first imagined, 
“<They will probably dispute every inch of 
“¢ round, and, if they die, die sword in hand, 
“¢ Indeed, some of our valiant officers say, “ Two 
“¢ thousand men will clear America of these 
“<éyrebels.” No, nor twenty thousand, be they 
“rebels or not, nor perhaps treble that number. 
‘«They are as strong men as you; they are as 
“¢ valiant as you, if not abundantly more valiant, 
“<« for they are one and all enthusiasts—enthusi- 
“¢asts for liberty. They are calm, deliberate 
“¢enthusiasts; and we know how this principle 
“¢breathes into softer souls stern love of war, 
“‘and thirst of vengeance, and contempt of 
“¢death. We know men, animated with this 
“<¢spirit, will leap into a fire, or rush into a can- 
“¢non’s mouth.” The letter is long, and full of 
“sagacious views and statesmanlike counsels.” 

This important letter has, within a few years, 
been given to the public, from the manuscripts 
of Lord Dartmouth’s family. We shall hereaf- 
ter publish it in Zhe Methodist, for it qualifies 
entirely Wesley’s relations to early American 
history. The American historian, Mr. Bancroft, 
deemed it of so much importance that, when it 
appeared, he cancelled several stereotype plates 
of his seventh volume, that he might insert quo- 
tations from it, correcting some of his earlier in- 
timations of Wesley’s opinions. American Meth- 
odists honor Bancroft’s candor; they will regret 
that they cannot equally respect Mr. Dawson, 
who, as he refers to this part of Stevens’s L/istory 
for some of his charges against Wesley, must 
have known this conclusive correction of them, 
but declines to say a word about it! Wesley, 
then, did at last, and quite early in the war, come 
to believe that the Americans were “ an oppressed 
“people,” and “asked for nothing more than 
“their legal rights.” 

This is sufficient on the main point. 
Dawson persists in his distortion of facts. 
this astonishing paragraph : 

“ Finally, in the fall of 1784, when the revolted 
“Colonies had succeeded in the establishment 


But Mr. 
Read 


| “of their Independence, Mr. Wesley coldly ab- 
“the Colonies, Lord Dartmouth, remonstrating | 
“against the war, and pleading for the Ameri- | 


“ loyalist, he cannot avoid thinking, if he think | 


“at all, that ‘these, an oppressed people, asked 


“solved the members of his Societies in America 
“from their obligations to the Established 
“Church of England, and authorized them to or- 
“ganize an ‘ Independent Church,’ without a sin- 
“ gle supplication of Divine favor in their behalf 
| “he had not even a naked wish for their suc- 


“*for nothing more than their legal rights, and | “cess, nor a kind word of brotherly regard at 
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«the parting, 80 repugnant were the prevailing 
«jdeas in America, and so distasteful the posi- 
«tion of affairs in that country, to him and to 
«his friends.” 

Now, Mr. Dawson refers to Stevens’s History, 
and gives the above date accurately ; he evident- 
ly knew the facts. Everybody that knows them, 
from Stevens’s account, and Wesley’s address to 
the American Methodists at the time, as given in 
that account, knows that this statement is errone- 
ous, Wesley did not “coldly ebsolve” them 
from their obligations to the Established Church ; 
he declared that they had no such obligations. 
He provided, in detail, a system of independent 
organization for them, “feeding and guiding 
“these poor sheep in the wilderness,” and was 
ready “gladly to embrace any other way” for 
the purpose, if any man could point it out 
tohim. He sent over, as their first bishop, one 
of his chief friends and “ assistants,” Dr. Coke— 
his “own right-hand man,” as he called him. 
He asserts in his letter, that “as our American 
“brethren are now totally disentangled, both 
“from the State and from the English hierarchy, 
“we dare not entangle them again, either with 
“the one or the other. They are now at full 
“liberty simply to follow the Scriptures and the 
“primitive Church. And we judge it best that 
“they should stand fast in that liberty wherewith 
“God has so strangely made them free.” 

Such, then, was John Wesly, and such were 
“the early American Methodists,” in respect to 
this whole question. Considering the fermenta- 
tion and confusion of opinions at the time of the 
Revolution, we hesitate not to say that a fairer 
and more honorable record could not be de- 
manded, As American Methodists, we are en- 
tirely content with it. It is well known, too, that 
at the organization of the M. E. Church, it was 
the first of American ecclesiastical bodies to 
formally recogni%e the new American Govern- 
ment, and did so in one of its organic “ Articles 
“of Religion ;” that its bishops, after the inau- 
guration of Washington, represented the Confer- 
ence ina Personal Address to Washington, rec- 
ognizing “our glorious Revolution,’ and were 
the first ecclesiastics of the country that did so; 
that when the “ Articles of Confederation” were 
superseded by the adoption of “The Constitu- 
“tion,” the M. E. Church changed its “ Article 
“of Religion,” and declared the Government no 
longer a Confederation, but a “ sovereign nation ;” 
enjoining loyalty to it as such, and thereby ar- 
Taylng its people, by prophetic anticipation, 
against the doctrine which led to the late rebel- 
lion; and that its people, thus trained to a true 
national faith, were prepared for the late war, and 
did more, as acknowledged by President Lincoln 
Wo Save the nation in that struggle than any other, | 
religious body in the Republic. , 
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XI.—WORK AND MATERIALS FOR AMER. 
ICAN HISTORY. 


By Grorce H. Moore. 


1.—RicHARD WHARTON TO —-——, 24 SEPT. 
1673 P 
dio. 


Boston in NEw EnGup Septt 24, 1673. 
Hone? Ss, 

Those undeserved kindnesses & fay"* you have 
manifested to some of my nearest & most neces- 
sitous Relations & those ingagem' you have laid 
upon my selfe by offering a Correspondence & 
Communication have sometimes made me 
ashamed of my so long silence, but the constant 
hopes I have had of a suddain returne to make a 
psonall acknowledgement of my obligation, as 
they have again satisfyed me so I hope they will 
you alsoe: But now finding myselfe wrapped up 
& confined by buisiness & restrained from y' op- 
portunity, I am willing at once to lay hold upon 
this occasion to express my respects & confess 
my defect in duty to yo'selfe and manifest my 
allegiance & loyalty to his Majesty. I remem- 
ber yo" request & injunction to acq' you with 
such novell affayres & occurrents as might fall 
under my knowledge & observation: And I 
know yo" intelligence is such y' I need not copy 
out the Charter & Constitutions of these Colonyes 
to you, nor informe you of the extent of his Maj'ys 
Territoryes upon this Continent, nor y‘ his sub- 
jects have planted themselves & proclaimed his 
soveraignty in all the habitable p's betwen Cape- 
Sable & Cape Romane, nor w' a fair foundation 
was here lately laid for the Royall ofspring of 
Great Brittain to build a most glorious empire 
upon, nor need I to you enumerate the many 
usefull & rich commodityes y' nature affords & 
y' Art & Industry may produce in these plan- 
tations : Onely this I confidently tell you & am 
psuaded that though these pts of the world are 
disesteemed by the Princes of Europe, yet if the 
most potent among them were seated with their 
subjects upon this continent it would be more 
dificult to psuade them to returne to their 
ancient Dominions, then now it is to remove 
them thence. 

You are not ignorant, I know, y' his Royall 
Highness with a vast expence gained (& hath 
since maintained, from the Dutch a province by 
them called the Manados, since in his Highness 
possession New Yorke, which of late is most 
shamefully given up to the Dutch. The occasion 
whereof I shall briefly relate to you. Upon the 
11 of July last Cornelius Everson with eight 
ships of Warr & a fire ship attacked o" Virginia 
fleet at the appointed rendezvous for their returne 
home neer Poynt Comfort & at y* same place had 
the same success as in the yeare 67 (burning & 
taking 19 sayle) onely y* convoyes escaped & 
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Capt. Gardner by his resolute & good behaviour 
gained not onely from his friends but enemyes an 
hon'able report. The enemy having there thus 
effected their designe resolved to goe unto Dela- 
ware Bay to wood and water, but finding no suf- 
ficient Pilotts in their fleet for y' place & having 
severall psons of this place prisoners y' were 
well acquainted at N. Yorke, they resolved for 
Staten Island to recruite & by w' o' people 
pceeived were rather afraid of receiving some dis- 
turbance from New Yorke then giving any to it: 


But whilest they rid there several] of their coun. | 


treymen from New Yorke in Canoues & boats 
went privately aboard and gave intelligence by 
the weakeness & disorder of the place that the 
Govern" was gone to Connecticutt, the garrison 
souldiers most drawne out, the guns in-the fort 
most dismounted or the carriages rotten or un- 


ready none fitt to command in place, the people | 


generally dissatisfyed with the oppression of such 
as ruled the towne and trade and y‘ they were 
ready to revolt: upon which invitations & in- 
couragem™ they were imboldened to bring up 
their ships ag the Towne & finding no resistance 
street leading to the fort (which was very strong 
& defensible) they marched up to the fort (& in 
their march were onely saluted with one gunn) 
& upon their approach the English flagg was 
struck & the gates sett open, so y' without the 
least dispute or complem‘ the English marched 
out & the Dutch into the Fort & finding them- 
selves so peceably possessed & the English so 
tamely taken, they marched out of the fort again, 


disarmed those few souldiers that the officers had | 


so betrayed & finding their entrance & entertaine- 


of the estates of the English & dispatched a small 
frigott up to Fort Albanye with a summons & 
declaration yt N. Yorke had surrendered & offer 
of the same termes & articles granted to N. 
Yorke, which without any inquiry or further 
capitulation were accepted & so the Estates & 
persons of the English there by their owne inad- 
vertency betrayed into the power of the enemy. 
Their next stratagem was to invite Col. Lovelace 
who from Connecticutt was gone over to Long 
Island, to come in, who it is supposed for protec- 
tion from the deserved punishm' answered their 
invitation, leaving the poor people upon y* Isl- 
and, without commission or commander to stand 
up for their defence, which y* Dutch (having 
Col. Lovelace prisoner) well understanding re- 
quired all the Townes upon y® Island to send in 
their constable’s staffs & Col & come to receive 


new ones from the Prince of Orange, & all the | 


Townes except Southampton readily subjected 
after the example of their Govern". Some psons 
from Southampton made application to the 
Gener" Court here for assistance. The messen- 
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| effected ; 
| wholly refused to ingage the Countrey in the un. 
|dertaking: Sothe enemy are likely quietly to 
|injoy w' they have acquired till His Majesty 





{expedition to unkennell his enemyes. 
landed about 500 men who in a strait & long | 
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ger John Cooper, a resolute man, proposing it 
as easy with an 100 armed men to proclaime hig 
Maj’ in all the Townes upon Long Island having 
commission thereto, the English there, though 
they have carryed in their staffes & Col being 
not under oath to the Dutch & desirous to returne 
to their allegiance would but any appear with 
commission to require them so to doe. It was 
further proposed with considerable incouragem" 


| as that w" highly concerned his hon" & was the 


duty & security of the Countrey to raise forces also 
to reduce New Yorke, which with y* Volunteers 
yt would have come in might easily have been 
But o' Deputyes in the Gen" Court 


give them disrest & indeed my principle buisi. 
ness asin duty & allegiance I am bound is to in. 
forme as a fitt pson to acq' his Maj'’ how much 


| his hont & the maintenance & continuance of his 


just title upon this continent and adjacent isl. 
ands call upon him by some speedy & effectual 
New 
Yorke is in the navell of his Majestyes Terri- 
torye & his subjects on both sides are so famil- 
iarized to the Dutch by trade & converse, y' all 
will not believe they are their enemyes. And 
having such a convenient place of shelter & 
resort for their shipping his Majesty’s subjects 
will be universally infested if not overrun & con- 
quered in their Plantations & destroyed in their 
navigation as the said news from Virginia & 
this day from Newfoundland informs us, viz: 
That some of those ships y' went from New 


3 g | Yorke have been in Newfoundland & taken all 
m‘ so facil & friendly they made present seizure | 


the English vessells in y' countrey giving us ptie- 


|ul' information of five or six belonging to this 


Jurisdiction. If speedy care be taken befte the 


| Enemy send furth' strength or,supplyes, two or 


three frigotts with two or three hundred men 
for land service with such force as may be raised 
here will be sufficient. But in such case the fri- 


| gotts must be here in February or March at fur- 
| thest or else the Enemy will gain the goal be- 
fore them. 


And o' souldiers must have warm 
cloathing & bedding aboard, er else the frost 
will unfitt them for service. The private Capt" 
ought to be men of courage & experience & were 
I worthy to advise, the Generall Offiver should 


| be elected in this Countrey who by his knowledge 
| thereof & the interests & inclinations of the peo- 


ple here, & the enemyes methods & dependances 
might more gratefully levy & successfully con- 
duct the forces. His Majesty hath many worthy 
subjects here & psons fitt for command, amongst 
whom I shall onely name Maj« Daniell Dennison, 
sometimes Maj Gen'' here. He is a gentleman, 
a scholar, & asouldier & all that is requisite to 
make a man a loyall & serviceable subject. But 
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J am too premptory in such intimations, onely I 
consider it is not immediately to my Prince but 
to my friend, who if anything be pertinent hath 
pradence to pick it out and candour to pardon 
w' is insignificant. For a more certain knowl- 
edge of the constitutions of of gouvernment & 
complexions of the people I referr you to M° 
Edw! Rainsborough an intelligt Gentleman who 
went home three months since. I have requested 
him to wait on you & communicate w' I have ad. 
yised him. If" you should be instrumental] to 
send any frigotts to these p’ hasten them as 
much as possible (for two may be more servicea- 
ble in March than six in May), and if M' Robert 
Woolley or any other friends or correspondents 


of mine desire conveyance for any goods to me, | 


lett me request yo" interest to. accommodate 
them. S* pray read this as my grounded per- 
suasion of the declension of his Maj'y* interest in 
these ps without some speedy prevention, & ex- 
pose not this to the view or knowledge of any y' 
may make relation of it here. Excuse me if 
neither time, paper, nor your patience without a 
trespass, will admitt an entrance into pticular 
communication which hereafter I may adventure 
upon. In the interim remayne S‘ 
Yor obliged Kinsman & faithfull Serv‘ 
RicHARD WHARTON. 

M' Rainsborough dwells at Knights bridge & 
is to be heard of at Mt Whiting’s shop upon the 
oid Exchange. 


S* My Wife presents yo'selfe and Lady with | 


her service desiring her to accept a barrell of 


Cranberryes & a pott of refined sugar for Winter | 


Tarts, ship’d aboard the Pinck Providence, W™ 
Piper, Master. 


2.—SomE PRoposItioN CONCERNING Y£ ILL CON- 
SEQUENCE OF New YORKE BEING IN Y¥* HANDS 
or y£ DuTcH, WT! SOMETHING IN ORDER TO 
THE RETAKING AND SETTLING IT UNDER HIS 
MATIES OBEDIENCE AGAIN. ¢ 
Most HUMBLY OFFERED TO yo® LorpsHIP’s 
CONSIDERATION, By W™ Dyre, GENT. 


The Province of New Yorkshire wholy in y° 
oe of y* Dutch, is not only a perticular 
oss to his Ma’ a generall ruine to his English 
subjects there, and highly injurious to y* adja- 
cent Colonies; but above all prejudiciall to y* 
whole American Trade: by w* his Mat'** cus- 
tomes are abated, many m'chants undon, and 
much shiping lost. 

_ by reason y® Enemy thereby has y°® conve- 
nience to repair their ships and recrute w" pro- 
visions iny' port. Taking all oppertunity to be 
at y* Capes of Virginia, surprising what ships 
are bound in thither, w'" y° like advantage upon 





all y* Coasts of New England, Newfoundland, y° 
Caribee Island and Carolina w gives a severe 
check to y® navigation of those parts. 

And for as much as y° said port of New Yorke 
is y® very center and key of his Ma's Domin- 
ions in America, it is as commodious whilest in 
obedience, or y® contrary when in an enemy’s 
hand, as y* of Tangiers to y° streights or y° 
Downs to ye Channell of England: And y* loss 
of it as hurtfull to his Ma‘** Western afairs, as 
those mought be to his Uropian Concerns. 

Wherefore if y* thing were right stated, and 
truly represented to y* King’s most excell' Mate 
y' so his Ma'* may be graciously pleased to di- 
gest y° matt’ into a resolution of sending some 
force to reduce y* province, and rout out y° in- 
sulting enemy, who now disturbs y°® quiet of all 
y° American Plantaéons, and greatly impover- 
ishes y® poor in':abitants thereof. To prevent w 
and all other ensuing mischiefs there, is easie, if 
his Mat« please to dispatch away 4 ships from 
30 to 40 guns apiece w™ will be sufficient force, 
both for safe convoy of y*® Virginia fleet out and 
home, and also to make his Ma‘ master of y® 
said province to a far greater advantage than 
formerly, by expelling y* Dutch inhabitants who 
have given just grounds for y* same, by throw- 
ing off their late subjection and obedience to his 
Ma’, In this Expedition there will beno need of 
sending land forces from hence, seeing they may 
be had in New England, if there be occasion, and 
a way found to pay them of there, w“*out puting 
his Ma’ to y® charg of transporting an army out 
and home. 

If when ye fleet arrive it be found necessary to 
form a body by land, I dare presume to ingage 


| my life for y* raising men enough through my 


acquaintance and interest in them parts, pro- 
vided his Mat’ be graciously pleased to grant 
orders for y* same, and give commissions to such 
as are men of estates there, good souldiers and 
loyally affected to his Matis service, by whos 
ready complyance and faithfull assistance y* de- 
sign may soon be accomplished, and y* sould" 
when paid and disbanded, forthwith repair to 
their respective habitatons again. 

But until his Ma's pleasure is to order and 
command an assistance from y* inhabitants of 
New England, it is most certain they will not 
move; alledging yt New York is a distinct Col- 
ony under another Government and confered 
upon his Royall Highness, Wherefore they have 
no cause to ptend any just grounds for entering 
into a warr w“ y° Dutch upon their own ac- 
count, w" they are ill able to maintain by sea, 
though by land sufficiently capable if they please 
to proceed to action, though my psent fears: do 
aptly suggest (considering y* estate of those Col- 
onys and y® constitution of their inhabitants) 
that in this exigent, w'"out succor, they may be 
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compelled to embrace such terms as may be of a 
very ill and dangerous consequence, both to his 
Ma‘ and all his good subjects there, if they have 
not speedy relief by shiping from hence. 

In all this I chiefly respect his Ma‘«* interest, 
and y® publique good and also as a dutifull sub- 
ject have a tender regard to y* wellfair of those 
suffering Plantations, by whos produce his Mat 
receives £150,000 customes yearly, upon w*" ac- 
count I am y°* bolder to spred y* case before yor 
Lordship, psuming to urge it, in hope yt by yo" 
noble sense thereof, and generous motions in y* 
same, his Matis revenue shall be preserved, and 
y* subjects rights secur’d. 

When y* said place is reduced, the next thing 
in order to secure y* same intire, will be to ex- 
pell all y* people of y* Dutch nation, fortify the 
entrances and settle a garrison so as it shall be 
almost impossible for any enemy to invade or do 
spoyl for y* future Especially if y* military af- 
fairs be put under y* command of such experi- 
enced oificers, as shall faithfully preserve his 
Maj‘ interest there, and not distroy it and the 
Plantations. And then for y® better peopling, 


planting and strengthening of y* province it will 
be requisite y' all y* farms, houses and grounds 
of y° Dutch inhabitants be sold, for his Ma*'* ad- 
vantage at reasonable rates to encourage English 
settlers in them parts, who may be more induced 
thereunto by his Mat: indulgent Governm' of 


that place. 

Thus would it become a flourishing Colony 
and y‘ immediately if his Ma" please to appoint 
a Govern" that is acquainted w‘" y* manners and 
Constitutions of y' Countrey, whom y° executing 
those laws, Acts and Ord" both Civil and Eccle- 
siasticall w*" shall be established there, may carry 
a gentle even Decorum wout rigour, severity or 
extream compulsion in things of Indifference. 


Ma* has ever been at, to maintain y' place, as 
also y* danger of its being any more lost and y° 


inconvenience of y® Dutch Nation inhabiting | 


there may be prevented, and y° port so managed 
as to become y* magazien of America, and upon 
occasion give relief to y* neighbour Colonies. 
But at all times affording a quiet and plentifull 
subsistence to its own inhabitants, Producing « 
cleer annuall proffit to his Mat, 

First. By a moderate impost upon all mer- 


chandize, port duties, great rents, fines | 


and amercements &c. 
By building ships and otherways im- 
proving y® timber to make plank, 


Secondly. 


boards, frames, pipe staves and y° like | 


for sundry uses there, as well as y° 
advantages to be made by exportation 
of y* same. 

By improvement of y* trade w' ye 
Natives, increase of manufacture, to- 


Thirdly. 
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gether with y* benefite of corn, cattle 
and all manner of husbandry. 

By taking whales on y® south side of 
Long Island, which is and will be (if 
encouraged) of very great worth to the 
plantacon and in a short time bring 
his Mat'* in a considerable revenue. 

There are allso good benefits to be made of ys 
Iron ore. in them parts w°" is very plenty, and 
many other perquisits and immunities conduci- 
ble both to private and publique advantages. 

Lastly, if yo" Lordship, to y° effecting of y* 
good ends afforesaid, shall be pleased to promote 
and forward y* sending a small force to put a 
stop to y® dayly losses sustained in y° shiping 
and trade of y* above mentioned places w" would 
be profitable to his Ma‘ and give many thousand 
poor distressed souls cause to have yo' Lord- 
ships name in perpetuall honour And heartily to 
pray for yo" Lordships psent health and future 
happiness, as most unfeignedly does 

Yo Lordships 
humble and obliged Servant. 


Fourthly. 


3.—“ Accompt oF Iroquois INpIANs.” 


The Iroquois (so called by the French) to the 
Northward of Manhattens (now New York) and 
west of Orenge (now New Albany) are Indian 
Natives, the most warlike in North America, 
seated in a trackt of land west from the said 
Albany (and head of Hodson’s or New York 
River) to the south of the Lakes vulgarly called 
the Lakes of Canada; But the said Indians are 
likewise distinguished by severall names and 
places or Castles of abode as (by the English) 
the Maquas or Mahaks live about 25 leagues 


| from Albany in 3 Castles distant about 4 or 5 
By this means that perpetual] charge w*" his | 


leagues, stockaded round. The Oneidas live 
about 30 leagues, more west and have but one 
castle. The Onondagues live about 10 leagues 
further, and have but one castle, seated nere the 
Lake Onontario. The Coyouges are about 15 or 
20 leagues further, but more southerly, and 
further from the Lake, have but one castle. The 
Sineques live about 25 or 30 leagues more west, 
Northerly nere the Lake, have 3 Castles or greate 
settlements, but not fortifyed distant about 4 or 
5 leagues. All the said Indians have Misionary 
father Jesuits from Canada (and which are also 
in more distant parts) and all the said Indians 
have distinct Sachems but were never at vari 
ance, their language is the same, so as to under- 
stand each other, though with some variation 
(as in severall provinces of a Kingdome in aoe 
Other neighbouring Indians have severall differ- 
ent speeches, not understood by each other. The 
Sineques have hunting habitations on the other 
or Northerne side of the Lake Onontario which 
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Lake is reputed to bee nere 100 French leagues 
long S. W. and N. E. and above 25 broad and 
is very deepe water, and on the said Lake the 
French (about 10 yeares past and upwards) have 
had asloope or vessell of about 20 Tuns with 
sayles and a lyter that tends on asmall fort, or 
trading place, built by Mons' La Sale at, the 
north end of the Lake, from whence about 60 
leagues to Mount Royall in which space above 
30 Cataraks or falls not navigable and 60 leagues 
to Quebeck navigable, there is usually in Cator- 
oquy kept about 15 or 20 men the said Lake is 
distant from Albany about 50 or 55 leagues. 

The above said Indians have allwayes had a 
good corespondence and friendship with Albany 
and beene understood or taken to bee as. other 
neighbouring Indians on this side the Lake’s de- 
pendence and part of the Government, which 
themselves doe also owne and have beene no 
otherwise treated for many yeares; But the said 
Indians particularly Maquas or Mahaks had 
continued disputes and warrs with the French of 
Canada, till about the yeare 1668, when the 
French made 2 inroades into the said Maquas or 
Mahaks country ; the first with about 500 men 
but mistaking their way and the Indians pre- 
pared they retreated with some losse; their 
second expedition and inroade was with 1000 
men or upwards and then they.surprised the 
said Indians who all fled, and the French entred 
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New York Government, and the said Indians 
habitations and castles are in or about the lati- 
tude of 43 degrees (M' Pens Northerne Bounds 
|of Pensilvania.) 

The said Iroquois and all other Indians in those 
parts are greate hunters of all sorts of wild 
|creatures, beasts and fowles, which they kill 
| most with fire arms (except Beavers) and trade 
| with all Christians for what they want, and are 
by them supplyed perticularly with armes aiid 
ammunicon (as in Canada, so) in all his Ma 
| plantations of New England, New York, New 
| Jersey, Pensilvania, Mariland, Virginia &c And 
|if debarred or prohibited by any one Colony or 
|Government, the said place would not onely 
loose the trade to the benefit of the other neigh- 
| bouring parts, but hazzard greater mischiefs 
from the said Indians discontent, by their pil- 
|fring, private injuryes, or open warr, which 
| would bee very prejudiciall, not onely to the in- 
| terest of his Roy'! Highness (the Proprietor.) but 
|even to all other his Ma‘«* neighbouring sub- 
| jects, in as much as in the late New England 
|warr with the Indians ’tis probable all those 
| Countreyes would have beene in greate dainger 
|of being destroyed, had not the Government of 
| New York retained an influence over these In- 
dians, not onely as they are reputed part of the 
Government, but with their constant free trade 
with those of New Yorke. 


and burnt their Castles and then they made | 


peace which hath been observed ever since, and 


a free trade (tho’ sometymes endeavoured by the | 


French to be diverted from other parts) to Can- 
ada, where they sell to the Indians all sorts of 


goods and liquers, and particularly armes, pow- | 


der, shott &c. as in other places. 
In the yeare 1675 the said Indians having made 
application to the Governour at Albany and the 


New England Indian Warr being then very vio- | 


lent, the Governour resolved as necessary to goe 
himselfe, as far as the Maquas or Mahaks habita- 
tions to visitt and view them as part of the Gov- 
ernment and went to their farthest Castle, and 
was received and treated by them there accord- 
ingly, and after sent to the others as far as Sin- 
equess, and they Observed and obeyed his direc- 
tions and orders and proved very faithfull &. 
And the Mahaks were the first that beat Phillipp 
the Indian Sachim of New England who had 
Wintred that way in hopes to gaine them or 
others, Driving him back to New England sea 
side, and would have pursued if sufferred. The 
suid Iroquois and their lands are seated on the 
back of the Kings plantations and head of the 
Rivers as far West as Virginia, and east neare to 
Albany, and some settlements and improvements 
are made by Christians upon part of their said 
land purchased or gott from the Maquas or Ma- 
haks within Stanextady and Albany’s Bounds in 


XIIL—NOTES. 


Marne Cotontat Recorps.—If to the gener- 
}ous and just attention to History, manifested by 
|the Legislature in the late appropriation, is 
added a discerning and prudent application of 
the ample fund, the Historical world will grad- 
ually see the rich, invaluable, and almost un- 
disturbed stores of manuscript in the archives of 
| York County, at Alfred, in print: a literal, 
| complete, trustworthy copy. Every record, will, 
| deed, deposition, every paper there, prior to 1700, 
{should be printed in full, with punctilious fidel- 
ity; and every volume should have a perfect 
| index of subjects, names and places. No money 
should be wasted in luxury of paper or binding. 
We want the records, the papers, printed just as 
they are, and will dispense with all costly, frivo- 
‘lous and fancy extras which would be only a 
| waste of the State money, and poor encourage- 
ment to further grants. Public opinion justly 
requires a rigid application of this money to 
| actual historical matter, and not a hair’s de- 
parture from it in idle and expensive enquiries 
;about the dream-lands of Norumbega. The 
| Registries at ALFRED contain the matter to be 
printed. Exzor. 
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XITI.—QUERIES. 


Who wrote the “Expotulatory Letter” to 
Washington as a Slevehabier, the preface to 
which is dated “Liverpoont, February 20th, 
1797 ”? Roscoe. 


Who wrote “ Biographical Memoirs | of the | 
illustrious | Gen. George Washington, | Late 
President of the United States of | America, 
and | Commander-in-Chief of their Armies, 
during the Revolutionary War. | Dedicated to the 
Youth of America. | Barnard, Vt., | Published by 
Joseph Dix, | 1813. | I. H. Carpenter, printer”? 

BRATTLEBORO. 


Burk, THE Historran. — Mr. Buckingham, 
in his Reminiscences, ii., 300, says of Burk, the 
author of A History of Virginia: “ Burk, af- 
“terward, was the editor of a political paper in 
“ New York, called The Time Piece, and was ar- 
“rested on the charge of publishing a libel, con- 
“trary to the provisions of the Sedition Law ‘of 
“1798. The issue of the affair I never knew.” 

Is anything known of The Time Piece, or of 
Burk’s career in New York? 8. L. 

PETERSBURG, Va., April 27, 1867. 


XIV.—REPLIES. 


To the Historical Magazine : 

A querist in the March number of the Maca- 
ZINE (p. 180) gives a copy of a $3.00 bill of the 
Detroit Bank, dated the first of November, 1807, 
signed “ W. Flanagun, Cash',” and “Jas. Henry, 
“ Pres',” and asks its history. 

The Territorial Government of Michigan was 
organized the second of July, 1805, Gen. Hull, 
Governor. Several Boston merchants were then 
engaged in the fur trade. On the third of March, 
1806, Russell Sturgis and several other well- 
known Boston Merchants petitioned the Terri- 
torial Legislature for a Charter for the Bank of 
Detroit. In anticipation of the granting of the 
Charter, on the twenty-seventh of May, several of 
the same gentlemen signed a bond as sureties of 
Wm. Flanigan as Cashier of a bank to be created. 
The petition was not presented until the sixth of 
September ; and on the fourteenth of September a 
charter was granted with a capital of $400,000. 
Wm. Flanigan became Cashier, and Chief-justice 
Woodward, President. A building seems to have 


been erected for itin advance, for on the second of | 


October, a lot was granted to the Bank where the 
bank-building had been erected. This was a one- 
story brick building, on what is now the North- 


west corner of Randolph Street and Jefferson | 
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Avenue, one of the most prominent corners in 
Detroit. 

The creation of the Bank brought a great 
storm upon the Territorial officers. The Act was 
bitterly attacked in Congress by Josiah Quincy, 
Sr.; and on the third of March. 1807, Congress 
passed an Act disapproving, and thus virtually 
annulling, the Charter. There was a violent dis. 
cussion in the Eastern newspapers, and the im- 
peachment of Judge Woodward was openly 
talked of. In defiance of the Act of Congress, 
the bank continued business until a penal Act 
was passed by the Territorial Legislature, on the 
tenth of September,. 1808, against unauthorized 
banking. When Gen. Hull was re-nominated for 
Governor in February, 1808, he was charged with 
having paid off the troops in the bills of this Bank 
after its Charter had been disapproved by Con- 
gress ; and this, for a while, delayed his confir- 
mination. 

When Chief-justice Woodward ceased to be 
President, and Mr. Henry was chosen, I do not 
know, but probably after the Act of Congress of 
the third of March, 1807. 

The name of the cashier was, I think, Wm. 
Flanigan, not Fanagun, as your correspondent 
has it. C.J. W. 

Derrort, March 27, 1867. 


THe Monument To Curer-sustice Pornam. 
(H. M., New Series, I., 234.)—The notice of “the 
“eloquent and ingenious Address, at the Two 
“hundred and fifty-seventh anniversary of Pop- 
“ham’s Colony at -the mouth of the Kennebec,” 
may need a little attention. If the critic had 
consulted one of our best dictionaries, he would 
have found a meaning for the word “ consecrate,” 
good enough to have screened the sentence se- 
lected, from his censure ; and if he had gone to 
a classical one, he would have found that the 
original of our English word sometimes has the 
sense of perpetuation, by giving the immortality 
of honor. So Cicero uses it: “Nominis memo- 
“iam consecrate.” All the difference between 
the two citations is, that the oneis in the passive, 
the other in the active form. So, too, Horace 
writes: “ Hacum * * * divitibus consecrat in- 
“ sulis :”” as in the same spirit he says: 


’ 
‘“—incisa notis marmora publicis, 

“* Per que spiritus et vita redit bonis 

“ Post mortem ducibus.” 


The difference as to Popham is, that his honor- 
able name is “incised” in granite instead of 
marble. 

It is noteworthy how certain writers in Boston 
become captious, when their thoughts are turned 
toward the Popham Colony. They are prone to 
apply them to little things, such as the style of 
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the Latin letter, probably written by Seymour, 
signed by the President; the character of the 
laborers ; certain mythic tales about some dogs, 
gunpowder, and a cannon; and the language of 
the late Orations. But they seem to ignore the 
great principles connected with this initial en- 
terprise, under the Charter of the tenth of April, 
1606, of which this effort was the first exponent, 
as were the Patents to Plymouth and Massachu- 
setts Bay, later exponents, deriving all their legal 
force from this Royal Act of James. 

Why are these writers so uneasy? Are they 
afraid that the “ Rock ” is in danger of tottering ? 

CUMBERLAND. 


XV.—PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


1.—MarneE Iltsroricau Society. 


Through some unknown and therefore unex- 
plainable occurrence, the Special Meeting of 
this Society has not been noticed in this Maga- 
zine. If not too late to recall the incidents of 
that occasion, it may be proper to state that it 
was held at Augusta, in the early part of last 
February, and was a gathering of unusual spirit, 
and a benefit to the historical pursuits of the 
State. 

A soldier's Orderly-book, at the siege of Fort 
William Henry, and also a Cryptographic Jour- 
nal in Latin, kept by “ Handkerchief” Moody, 
of York, 1723-4, were presented and examined. 
A paper was read explaining and localizing the 
Indian names in a part of Purchas’s Pilgrimage. 
The writer was requested to prepare an edition 
of that part of the work of Purchas relating to 
Manoosken. A communication was read on 
Thomas Purchase, the first settler on the 
Androscoggin, in 1628. Action was taken 
in regard to a history of newspapers in the State. 
A memorial was authorized, relative to the pur- 
chase of the Library of Peter Force, Esq., of 
Washington, by Congress. The Hon. E. Hamlin 
exhibited a large collection of Indian curiosities, 
recently taken from near the banks of the Penob- 
scot. Dr. True intimated that a careful examin- 
ation of the materials of stone weapons might 
lead to the quarries whence they were taken. 
The President, the Hon. E. E. Bourne, exhibited 
a letter of Sir William Pepperell, taken from be- 
hind a panel over a fire-place in an old house in 
York, 

Resolutions were passed to solicit the co-oper- 
ation of the Historical Societies of the different 
States, in asking the aid of the General Govern- 
ment in the publication of a proper work illus- 
trating the Geography of American History. 





Historical Societies, in preserving materials for 
local and general history. 

Resolutions were passed for proceeding with 
the publication of the Seventh Volume of Col- 
lections ; and to ask the aid of the Legislature, 
then in session, in the publication of the docu- 
mentary history of the State, which was soon 
after generously granted. 

Frederic Kidder, Esq., of Boston, made a state- 


|ment concerning the condition of the Eastern 


portion of the State during the Revolutionary 
conflict, and the part taken therein by Col. John 
Allan, to secure the fidelity of the Indians on 
the St. John and Passamaquoddy to the cause 
of the Colonies. The interesting Journal and 
letters of this active officer are in the hands of 
Mr. Kidder for publication, with a map and his- 
torical notes. 

Measures were taken to preserve materials for 
the Military history of the State during the late 
war, and were advocated by Gov. Chamberlain. 

On the publication of the documentary history 
of the State, it may be pertinent to remark, that 
the Society, through its Committees, is already 
taking steps to procure the needed documents 
from the English Archives. These portions will 
be followed by Charters, and other ancient pa- 
pers, which are expected to throw much light on 
the early history of this first-settled region of 
our Northeastern shores. 


2.—MAssacuusetts Historica Society. 


The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society was held on Thursday, the 
eleventh of April, at their rooms in Tremont 
street, Boston, the President, Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, in the Chair. Reports were made by 
the Standing Committee, the Librarian, the 
Treasurer, and the Cabinet Keeper, which elic- 
ited some interesting discussion. The following 
named gentlemen were elected officers for the en- 
suing year: 

President—Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 

Vice-Presidents—Colone] Thomas Aspinwall, 
Hon. John C. Gray, LL.D. 

Recording Secretary—Charles Deane. 

Corresponding Secretary—Rev. Chandler Rob- 
bins. 3 

Treasurer—Hon. Richard Frothingham. 

Librarian—Thomas C. Amory. 

Cabinet Keeper—Samuel A. Greene, M.D. 

Standing Committee—Rev. George E. Ellis, 
Henry W. Torrey, Samuel Eliot, William C. 
Endicott, Wm. G. Brooks. 


3.—AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


The Semi-Annual Meeting of this Society took 


The President read a paper on the office of | place at the hall of the American Academy in 
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Boston, on the twenty-fourth instant, at 11 
o’clock inthe forenoon. Hon. Stephen Salisbury, 
the President, in the chair. The record of the 
Annual Meeting in September last was read by 
the Recording Secretary, together with a record 
of a Special Meeting called totake notice of the 
death of Dr. Wm. Jenks, late Vice-President of 
the Society. 

Rey. Dr. Hill then offered the Report of the 
Council. He spoke of the acceptable manner in 
which Mr. Barton had discharged the duties of 
the office in the absence of Samuel F. Haven, 
Esq., Librarian of the Society. He said the 
Council were happy to receive from Mr. Haven 
the assurance that his voyage and travel have 
been highly beneficial, and that in the early 
summer his return may be expected with en- 
larged ability. He will not only bring back 
fresh vigor, but will come enriched and able to 
enrich others by the acquaintance which he has 
made with rare manuscripts, deposited in the 


archives of libraries, and with the interesting | 


discoveries of relics of an ancient people among 
the deposits of the Swiss lakes. He has spent 
the larger portion of his time, since he left, on 
the shores of Lake Geneva, and by his previous 
acquaintance with the remains of Indian tribes 
of our country, their implements of war, hus- 
bandry and domestic uses, will be able to insti- 
tute intelligent comparisons between them and 
those of the “Age of Stone” in that vicinity, 
which are now exciting so much attention 
among the antiquarians of Europe. He spoke of 
a letter received from Mr. Bergenroth, a ripe an- 
tiquarian scholar of London, to the late Jared 
Sparks, Secretary of Foreign Correspondence, 
refuting a prevailing opinion that the name Bra- 
zil was not used until after the discovery of the 
country to which it was applied. Mr. Bergen- 
roth offers in support of this theory that Brazil 
was familiar to navigators long before the coun- 
try is said to have been discovered, of which he 
alludes to several instances. The letter was 
written in consequence of different opinions en- 
tertained in the Report of the Council, made by 
Rev. Edward E. Hale, to the Society in 1865. 
The inquiry is a curious one, and the documents 
referred to, if found to contain as stated, will 
prove of great interest and value. 

He said Mr. Deane, an indefatigable co-laborer, 
has secured for the Library, during his visit to 
Paris, Sebastian Cabot’s map, reprinted by Jo- 
mard. Not the same which hung at Whitehall, 
of which Mr. Bancroft speaks, but one of equal 
intrinsic value in perusing the history of the 
early discovery of this continent. 

Dr. Hill speaks of additions to the Library, 


consisting of 455 bound volumes, and 5226 pam- | 


phlets. There are now 1908 bound volumes of 
newspapers upon the shelves, of which 237 have 
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been bound since the last meeting, and a very 
large collection of newspapers are now awaiting 
arrangement and completion for binding. 
Among other gifts deserving special notice, is 
the Life and Letters of John Winthrop, from 
1630 to 1649, by the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 
a work that will take its place among the stand- 
ard histories of the Colonial times, to be read 
with interest and regarded as authority in all 
time. 

The report dwells with enthusiasm on the no- 
ble position which Gov. Winthrop took when 
he was tried for tyranny and oppression, and the 
most honorable result of that trial. His defini- 
tion of civil liberty is noticed with great com. 
mendation by De Toqueville in his remarkable 
essay on Democracy in America. 

Two influential members of this Society have 
been removed by death, Rev. William Jenks, 
D.D., LL.D., the senior Vice-President, and Hon, 
Pliny Merrick, LL.D. Dr. Hill spoke in touch- 
ing terms of Judge Merrick, for thirteen years a 
counsellor of the Society, whose interest was 
manifested long after he was obliged to retire 
from professional duties by severe illness. He 
was present at the last Annual Meeting of the 
Society. The character of his mind and his ju- 


dicial services were described, and a touching 


account of the closing days of his life was given. 

The Report of the Treasurer, Nathaniel Paine, 
Esq., shows that the aggregate of all funds held 
by the Society is $51,549.84; cash on hand, 
$961.52. There has been no change in the in- 
vestments. 

After the acceptance of this report, on motion 
of Hon. Richard Frothingham, Rev. Edward E. 
Hale explained his statement noticed in Mr. Ber- 
genroth’s letter. He said the name Brazil came 
from the Portuguese word Braza, the name of a 
wood, and that Islands bearing this wood were 
called Brazil Islands as others are called Spice 
Islands before the name Brazil was given to the 
country. Mr. Deane and Mr. Hale united in an 
interesting illustration of the subject Brazil. 

Charles Deane, Esq., presented to the Society a 
fine copy of Jomard’s edition of Cabot’s Mappe 
Monde, which is a very desirable addition to 
the collections of the Society. Mr. Deane stated 
that the death of Jomard defeated his intention 
to publish a descriptive addition which Cabot 
annexed to the map, but it is now expected that 
this will soon be published. ‘The map shows 
that Cape Breton was the Prima Vista, the first 
land discovered, and that it was not Hudson’s 
Bay, as Mr. Biddle contended. Mr. Deane made 
other important observations descriptive of the 
map. : 

The Society voted thanks to Mr. Deane for this 
valuable gift, and also voted that both he and Mr. 
Hale be requested to report the substance of 
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their remarks for publication with the proceed- 


ings. 

a G. Metcalf, M.D., of Mendon, Rev. Geo. 
§. Paine, of Worcester, and George Peabody, of 
America, were unanimously elected members of 
the Society, and the meeting was adjourned.— 
Spy, April 25. 


4—Tue Lone IstAnp Historica Society. 


April 4,1867.—ReeuLtar Meetine. J. Car- 
son Brevoort, President, in the chair. 
A Paper was read by Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, on 


Greenland Glaciers and Icebergs. 


April 18, 1867.—SrectaL MEerIne. 
§. Storrs, Jr., D.D., in the chair. 

Paper by Rev. William L. Gage, on Prussia 
and the German War. 

During the month of April fifty-one new mem- 
bers were elected. 


Rey. R. 


5.—TuE Frretanps Historicay Socrery. 


The third Quarterly Meeting of the Firelands 
Historical Society, for the current year, was held 
in the Methodist Church, at Townsend Center, 
Ohio, on Wednesday, the thirteenth of March, 
1867. 

A bountiful repast had been prepared by the 
ladies of Townsend, and immediately after the 
meal the meeting was called to order by Vice- 
President E. Bemiss, who requested the Rev. P. 
B. Stroup to offer the opening prayer. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were 
then read and duly approved. 

The Constitution was also read, and the names 
- thirty-two new members were added to the 
ist. 

On motion of Judge Parish, the Society ac- 
cepted an invitation for interchange of visits 
with the Maumee Association. 

The presentation of relics being next in order, 
the following were handed in, viz: 

By Mrs. Mary Tillinghast, of Townsend, the 
“Qld Boone Family Bible,’ 146 years old, for- 
merly owned by her great-grandfather, in 1721; 
also, by the same, a stand 76 years old,.and for- 
merly owned by her mother in 1791. By Abiel 
Farley, a keepsake, being a large worked wool- 
én pocket-book, which had been handed down 
through four generations past; age unknown. 
By Hl. T. Sherwood, of Townsend, a curiously 
Wrought stone, semicircular in shape, and about 
five inches long, round, pointed at the ends, and 
& hole through the middle; the above was 
plowed up in March, 1866, one mile north of the 
center of Townsend. By F. D. Read, of Nor- 
walk, the stuffed skin of a wild cat which was 
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killed in Ottawa County, some time in February 
last; the animal measured about three feet in 
length, and about twenty inches or two feet in 
circumference around the body; the above was 
exhibited as a specimen of those formerly infest- 
ing this section of the country. Mr. Read re- 
lated several instances of the depredations of this 
animal and the wolf, who were formerly the 
terror of the inhabitants of the Firelands. By 
F. A. Breckinridge, of Townsend, formerly Lieut. 
Co. “C,” 123d O. V. La writ of capias ad sat- 
isfaciendum issued by Gabriel Jones, Clerk of 
Court of Hampshire County, Virginia, in the 
year 1760, and in the thirty-fourth year of the 
reign of King George II., against one Peter Stein- 
berger, at the suitof one John Frazier ; this writ 
was found by Lieut. Breckinridge in the Court 
House at Romney, West Virginia, some time in 
March, 1863. 

The Committee of Arrangements having been 
unable to procure the attendance of some person 
to deliver an address upon the occasion, remarks 
were then made by the following Pioneers pres- 
ent, on early pioneer life, viz: F. D. Read, Judge 
Parish, George Tillinghast, James Arnold, E. O. 
Merry, Martin Denman, Amasa Finch, O. H. Van 
Tassel, and Vice-President Bemiss. ‘These short 
exercises were very interesting to all present. 

The Biographer not being present, the Secre- 
tary announced the death of another Pioneer 
since the last meeting, viz: Benjamin Benson, 
who was residing in Norwalk at the time of his 
death, but who had been for many years pre- 
viously a resident of Townsend; he first came 
into the Firelands in 1819, and settled in Clarks- 
field. His death occurred on the twenty-second 
of January, 1867, at the age of 78 years. 

The Society voted to leave the question of the 
next publication of the Pioneer with the Com- 
mittee on Publication. 

The following named gentlemen were then ap- 
pointed a Committee of Arrangements to prepare 
for the Annual Meeting at Norwalk, in June 
next, to wit: O. Jenney, I’. A. Wildman, L. Red- 
ing, John Miller, Isaac Underhill, D. A. Baker, 
and George R. Walker. 

On motion of the Secretary, a vote of thanks 
was given to the Committee of Arrangements, 
the ladies of Townsend, and the citizens generally, 
for the very bountiful and hospitable entertain- 
ment given to the Society on this occasion. 

The meeting was well attended, notwithstand- 
ing the very bad condition of the roads, which 
were almost impassable, as they often are at this 
season of the year—the Methodist Church being 
filled to overflowing, and holding three to four 
hundred persons. 

Very ee and touching remarks were 
made by Vice-President Bemiss, at the close of 
the exercises above referred to. 
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On motion, adjourned, to meet in Norwalk on 
the second Wednesday in June next. 

The audience then joined in singing the Dox- 
ology in the tune of Old Hundred, when a bene- 
diction was pronounced by the Rev. P. B. Stroup ; 
and so ended a very pleasant re-union of the Pi- 
oneers. 


XVI.—BOOKS. 


1.—Addresses of the city of New York to George Wash- 
ington, with his replies. New York: 1867. Octavo, v., 14. 

This is another of the privately-printed vol- 
umes which are making the present time a 
notable one in the history of book-making 
throughout the world. 

It professes to be a collection of the Addresses 
of the city of New York; and it consists of, First, 
an Address by “the Provincia, Coneress of 
“the Colony of New York,” on the occasion of 
General Washington’s assumption of the com- 
mand of the army at Cambridge; Srconp, an 
Address of “the Crrizens of New York, who 
“have returned from Hzile, in Behalf of them- 
“ selves and their suffering Brethren,’ three days 
before the evacuation of the city by the British ; 
Turrp, an Address of “te Mayor, ALDERMEN, 
“and Commonatry of the city of New York, in 
“ Common Council convened,’ on the occasion of 
the investiture of the General with the freedom 
of the city ; and, Fourrn, a similar Address to 
the last, which was presented to President W ash- 
ington, “on his safe arrival in this Metropolis” 
after the organization of the Federal Govern- 
ment under the “Constitution for the United 
“ States.” 

It will be seen that of the addresses referred 
to, only one-half were actually made by “the 
“city of New York” or in her behalf; and we 
would suggest an amendment of the title to the 
work, when a new edition shall be printed. 

In the elaborate Introduction, the Editor tells 
us that “ George Washington visited the City of 
“New York on several memorable occasions— 
“five in all,’ etc. The first of these was in 
February, 1756, when he went to Boston “to 
“ consult Major-general Shirley, the British Com- 
“ mander-in-chief, on a point of military pre- 
“ cedence ”—certainly a “memorable occasion” 
among those which were less memorable. The 
second of these visits was in June, 1775, when 
on his way to Cambridge to assume the command 
of the Revolutionary army, on which occasion 
“ the city of New York,” for good and sufficient 
reasons, did not see fit to present any “ Address ” 
to him, the Editor of this volume to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The third visit was in 
April, 1776, when he removed the Head-quarters 
of the Army to this city, when, also, there was 
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no “ Address” offered to him by any one. The 
fourth visit was on the twenty-fifth of Novem. 
ber, 1783, when tbe enemy finally abandoned 
| the State, when, also, “the city of New York” 
|made no “ Address,” nor was one made for her, 
|The fifth visit was on the occasion of the Gen. 
| eral’s assumption of the honors and responsibili. 
| ties of President of the United States, when he 
| was duly Addressed, as stated. 

| The Editor tells us, also, that Beverly Robin. 
ison of New York was Washington’s “early 
|“ school-fellow,” of which we confess we were 
| previously ignorant; and he tells us, also, that 
a “war for independence” was being waged in 
June, 1775, of which we were, before, as wholly 
ignorant as was the Provincial Congress itself, 
who then Addressed the insurrectionary Chief. 

In the first Address—that of the Provincial 
Congress of New York—the Editor has been 
pleased to divide the first paragraph of the 
original from which he copied; and the effect 
has been to make sheer nonsense of what, but 
for this impertinence, would have been very 
significant and very sensible. 

The signature of “ Sam’: Broome ” is omitted 
from the second Address, although it appears in 
the original manuscript, in the copy from that 
original which was published in the January 
number of THe HisrortcAL MaGazine, and in 
Rivington’s New-York Gazette, from which the 
Editor seems to have tried to take a copy. 

The printer, a modest man and good workman, 
probably Mr. Munsell, has made a very neat 
book without leaving his imprint on it; and Mr. 
Menzies has permitted his private plate of Wash- 
ington to be used for its illustration. 

We do not know, certainly, for whom the work 
was printed; although we suppose a portion of 
the members of the Bradford Club are concerned 
in it; and we understand that the edition num- 
bered only seventy-five copies, all of which are 
strictly for private circulation. 


2.—Memorial of Charles H. Marshall, New York: 0D. 


Appleton & Co., 1867. Octavo, pp. 96. 

This privately-printed memorial of Captain 
Charles H. Marshall opens with a sketch of his 
life and character, written by the friendly hand 
of his son-in-law, William Allen Butler; and it 
closes with reports of the proceedings of the va: 
rious Societies, Bauks, etc., in which his influ. 
ence had secured for him official position or un- 
usual private importance. ; 

From the former, we learn that Captain Mar- 
shall was a native of Washington County, New 
York, where he was born on the eighth of April, 
1792. 

His early life furnished no item which was 
considered noteworthy by his eulogist. He 

| 
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was evidently such a sailor as was seen on 
thousands of other decks than that which he 
trod; and there is no doubt he shared with the 
men of his class all the traits—good, bad, and 
indifferent—which have always distinguished 
them from all others. 

It is proper to notice, in this place, that Cap- 
tain Marshall’s ancestry is carefully traced 
through Washington County and the Jersey 
rison-ship to the island of Nantucket; and we 
ire learned from this volume, as we have 
jearned from some other works of a similar 


class, how much is often thought by some of 
what by others is not considered of any conse- | 


quence whatever. If our recollection of Captain 
Marshall is correct, he was the founder of his 
family, which, had he not lived, would not have 
been heard of outside of Washington County ; and 
we fancy that he cared as little for his ancestry 
as he did for the ancestry of any other person. 

It is proper, also, to suggest that when Nathan 
Cofin—Marshall’s grandfather — “before the 
“Revolution,” went to London, chartered a ves- 
sel; “freighted her with a cargo of assorted 
“merchandise for a home port”; procured a 
permit from the English Admiralty authorizing 
him to enter any port on the American coast; 
sailed with that permit on board for Nantucket ; 
was seized on the high seas by an English man- 
of-war; carried by way of Martinique to New 
York,“where he was thrown into the prison- 


“ship Jersey, of infamous memory,” and shared | 
the privations and cruelties which disgraced the | 


British occupation of our harbor; and while 
there was abandoned by his cousin, who was en- 
listed from the Jersey into the Royal navy and 
subsequently became an Adiniral and a Baronet ; 
he was a party to transactions which were very 
remarkable—it is at once so novel and so re- 
freshing, that we only regret that Mr. Butler 
has not told us more about the matter. 

We were, before, aware that smugglers were 
sometimes seized by English cruisers “ before 
“the Revolution ;” but we 
heard of such an outrage as this upon an honest 
trader; and as it does not appear that Captain 
Coffin appealed from the decision of the prize- 
court, before which, “before the Revolution,” at 
Martinique, his case must have been brought for 
adjudication, the subject speaks volumes in sup- 
port of his claim to the virtue of meekness and 
unquestionable loyalty, and marks more plainly 
than before the infamy of those who, also “ be- 
“fore the Revolution,” threw him into the Jer- 
sey and deprived him of the counsel and co-oper- 
ation, while on the Jersey, of his cousin Isaac, 
who sold himself from the prison-ship to the 
enemies of his country. 

What a glorious service Mr. Butler has done 
to the cause of History in thus unearthing an- 
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other cause which justified the Revolution of 
1775-83 ; and we respectfully bow him into the 
ranks of those profound historians who write for 
The Ledger, with a hope that he will pursue 
his enquiries and ascertain, definitely, just when 
the Revolution began ; precisely what authority 
the Admiralty permits possessed “before the 
“ Revolution ;” when the Jersey was first em- 
ployed as a prison-ship; and when Sir Isaac Coffin 
entered the Royal navy, and under what circum- 
stances ; etc. 

Mr. Butler informs us, however, that this hon- 
est trader of Nantucket, after his release from 
the Jersey, “lived to see the full triumph of the 
“ cause of Independence,” and died in 1813. We 
supposed, judging from what we have heard else- 
where, that it was not until the close of “the 
“second war of Independence,” in 1815, that 
that “ triumph ” approached completion—indeed, 
some learned members of the Loyal League 
Club, of which Mr. Butler has probably heard 
something, have sometimes insisted that this 
“triumph” is not yet “ full,’ and will not be 
until Andrew Johnson shall have been impeach- 
edand deposed from the Presidency and General 
Butler placed in the vacant seat. 

There are other “ yarns ” in this volume which 
Mr. Butler should have left undisturbed in his 
father-in-law’s forecastle—where the latter had 
more wisely left them, undisturbed—but he has 
told us, admirably, of Captain Marshall’s pro- 
fessional career, of his honest bluntness in polit- 
ical affairs, and of his rigid regard for authority, 
wherever placed. ' He has left to John Jay’s ca- 
pable pen the duty of describing Captain Mar- 
shall’s Christian character—displayed chiefly in 
his celebrated telegram—and what is assumed 
to have been his active co-operation in “ the vig- 
“ jlance of a free people, exercising free speech,” 
even under the guns of Fort Lafayette, “and 
“his rejoicing on the blessings of a free press,” 
even in the neighborhood of Zhe World office 
and that of The Journal of Commerce. 

We recollect Captain Marshall very well ; and 
it was our lot, during some of the darkest days 
of the war, to see him frequently and to know 
just what he did do and just what he did not do 
in that very important matter. 

Mr. Jay is doubtless acquainted with much 
that Captain Marshall said and did while the in- 
surgents were threatening the Union; but he 
does not know that Captain Marshall ever justi- 
fied one violation of the organic law of the Re- 
public to counteract another, nor did he ever 
hear the blunt old sailor pay any less respect to 
one Section of the Constitution than to al/ others. 
He does not know, also, that Captain Marshall 
was such an Abolitionist as he (Mr. Jay) is; al- 
though he may know that Captain Marshall was 
just such an anti-Slavery man as he (Jay) was 
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when he signed, at the head of the Roll, the 
States Rights Democratic platform of Taz Frere 
Democratic Leacus, of which both he and his 
honored father, as well as John P. Hale, and 
Minthorne Tompkins, and William A. Hall, and 
Henry B. Dawson, and Edward A. Stansbury, 
and D. D. T. Marshall were members, and Henry 
Wilson an employee. 

The book is neatly printed, and is illustrated 
with a portrait of the deceased. 


3.—The Cow Chace: a poem in three cantos. By Major 
Jobn Andre, Adjutant-General to the British Army in New 
York, in 1780, Albany, N. Y.: Joel Munsell, 1866. Small 
quarto, pp. 98. 

We have, in this volume, the first of Doctor 
Hough’s projected “Rivineton SERtEs” with 
which he expected to do wonders, privately, 
either in opposition to, or in the wake of, the 
series publicly proposed for private publication 
by Tue Rrvineton Crus of New York. 

There are five pages of “ Preface,” in which 
eleven whole lines and small portions of two others 
are taken up with a description of the interesting 
events which the Poet celebrated in the text of 
The Cow Chace; six others with a guess that the 
subject was proposed to Andre by John Thomp- 
son, the Agent of the Wood-cutters ; two others 
with another guess that it was written at No. 1 
Broadway, New York ; three others with a “ re- 
“port ” concerning the i on which the Printer 
received the “ copy” of the last Canto ; five others 
in telling that “the army under General Wash- 
“ington” was, at the period referred to, “too 
“weak for any aggressive movement ”—as if 
the very march of General Wayne’s command, 
from Totoway to Bull’s Ferry, in order to attack 
this Block-house, was not avery “ aggressive 
“movement ”—and a full page and one half of 
another in telling how much the army suffered 
during the summer of 1780—as if that had any- 
thing to do with General Wayne’s dash at the 
Block-house ; or his attempt to deprive the Royal 
forces of their supply of fresh meat, a portion of 
which was then on Bergen Neck; or his still 
more important attempt to decoy the enemy into 
the ambushed defiles near Fort Lee while at- 
tempting to cut off his retreat from the Block- 
house—concerning the last two of which subjects 
the Doctor is conveniently sileat in this “ Pre- 
“face” to The Cow Chace. 

The Doctor tells us, also, on page 4, that “ this 
“Poem has been often Printed”; and on page 6, 
he repeats that important statement in these very 
scholarly words : “Several separate Editions of 
“ The Cow Chace nas been published ”—he does 
not tell us, however, when and where these “ sey- 
“eral separate Editions” “has” appeared; nor 
is it evident from his “ Preface” by whom they 
“has been published.” 
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An “ Introduction” follows the “ Preface ” to 
which we have referred, in which we find, Firsr, 
what purports to be the “ Advertisement” and 
the “ Preface ” of the London Edition of 1781: 
SEcoND, what seems to be General Washington’s 
letter to the President of Congress, dated the 
twenty-sixth of July, 1780—reporting the expedi- 
tion to Bull’s Ferry and its results—said to have 
been taken from The Pennsylvania Packet of the 
first of August, 1780, but really from some other 
work, as will be evident to any one who will 
compare the copy with the professed original; 
THIRD, two newspaper accounts of the same 
affair—said to have been taken from Rivington’s 
The Royal Gazette of the twenty-second and 
twenty-sixth of July, 1780, but really from, some 
other paper, since Rivington had no verses at the 
head of his first article, and he printed both of 
them’ very differently from the versions here pre- 
sented ; Fourrn, anarticle from The New Jersey 
Journal, Vol. I1., Number LXXV, [ Chatham, N. 
J.| Wednesday, the twenty-sixth of July, 1780, 
with Rivington’s comments, all of which are said 
to have been “quoted in Rivingion’s Royal Ga- 
“ zette, No. 400, of the twenty-ninth of July, 
“1780,” without any apparent knowledge, on 
the part of Doctor Hough, of the source from 
which any portion of the article was taken, or 
of the originality, in Te Royal Gazette itself, of 
some important portions of it; Firrn,a “Card” 
purporting to have been taken from Rivington’s 
Royal Gazette of the twenty-ninth of July, 1780, 
but very poorly imitated in this copy; Srxra, 
an extract from Sir Henry Clinton’s dispatch 
to Lord George Germain, describing the attack 
on the Block-house, purporting to have been 
taken from The London Gazette; and SEVENTH, 
a letter from Head-quarters, enclosing to Captain 
Ward an extract of a letter received from the 
Home Government, conveying the King’s appro- 
bation of the conduct of himself and his party, in 
their gallant defense of their post. 

As these papers are thrown together without 
order or a word of explanation—without even a 
line of connecting narrative—this “Introduc- 
“tion” would have been of little use if the pa- 
pers themselves had been correctly copied, and 
their origin correctly noticed; as it is, with its 
pages crowded with erroneous words and bad 
spelling, and quoted as from newspapers to 
which, it is evident, the Doctor was not indebted 
for them—to say nothing of important papers on 
the same subject which appeared in the same 
newspapers but have not been copied—this “ In- 
“troduction” is useful only for the purpose of 
indicating the worthlessness of the book, as ma- 
terials for History, and the insufficiency of Doc- 
tor Hough as a reliable Editor for such a work 
as this aspires to be, if, indeed, he is for any 


other. 
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The text of 7'he Cow Chace follows this hodge- 

dgeof an “Introduction ;” and it is just 
such a text as such an Editor would naturally 
make; and just such an one as by such an “ In- 
“troduction” might, most properly, be intro- 
duced to the world. 

Without seriously affecting the sense of the 
original, in any case that we have seen, this ver- 
sion of The Cow Chace is, nevertheless, entirely 
unworthy of the credit which, on its face, it ap- 
pears to claim ; and, instead of being valuable, 
in itself, as well as in its setting, as authentic ma- 
terials for History, it is, in fact, nothing but a toy 
for the gratification of those verdant children 
of ‘a larger growth who, when smaller, were 
delighted with the tinsel on the ginger-bread 
which their’ grandmothers bought for them, 
and who fancied they possessed therein so much 

old. 
The elegantold-style type, the beautiful new-style 
head-pieces, the profuse use of capital letters 
and obsolete spelling, etc., employed in this work, 
were very well calculated to effect the Doctor’s 
object, by misleading the unwary and those who 
are not informed or have not access to the orig- 
inals; but the fact is patent to every one who is 
informed, and it will be to every other person 
who will take the trouble to compare the original 
and this imitation, that the latter is a bald impo- 


sition, hastily and secretly gotten up for the pur- 
pose of unholy profit, at the expense of those 


collectors who might become the innocent 
victims. 

It possesses none of the qualities which should 
distinguish such volumes as this appears to be 
—volumes which have been elaborately edited 
and elegantly printed, of small editions, and at 
very large prices. It is useless for any good 
purpose, because it contains only a very small 
portion of the material relating to the subject 
treated of; and that portion is not accurately 
printed—the result, it is evident, of an avari- 
cious haste to make money on the part of the 
concealed Editor, on whom the censure would not 
be apt to fall, rather than the consequence of 
carelessness in the accomplished Printer, not 
concealed, who at once became the commercial 
head of the enterprise and the scapegoat before 
the public for the sins of the former. 

The verso of the title-page tells us that the 
edition numbered one hundred copies; but we 
have reason for supposing that thirty copies be- 
sides the one hundred referred to have been 
“salted down,” as the phrase goes, to be issued 
from time to time by the enterprising Editor 
himself, when the demand shall have consumed 
the Printer’s stock, and the advanced prices of 
the work, consequent thereon, shall have appre- 


ciated sufficiently to meet the Editor’s expecta- 
tions, 
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4.—The Siege of Savannah, by the combined American 
and French forces, under the command of Gen. Lincoln 
and the Count d@’Estaing, in the Autumn of 177‘. Albany : 
J. Munsell, 1866. Small quarto, pp. 187. 


This very handsome volume, which is uniform 
with Zhe Cow Chace, last described, and evident- 
ly one of the same projected “ Rivington Series ” 
of the late distinguished head of the Census De- 
partment of this State, although his name is not 
given, has been sent to us by its unfortunate Pub- 
lisher, who, in connection with this “ Series,” at 
least, has been made a victim of misplaced con- 
fidence. 

After a brief “ Preface” of two pages, an “ In- 
“ troduction ” has been introduced, in which the 
learned but invisible Editor has briefly narrated 
the events which led to the operations against 
Savannah as well as those connected with the 
Siege itself; and it is due to him, and we are 
glad to recognize the fact, to say that he has 
greatly improved in the manner of his “ Intro- 
“ductions,” since he wrote, or threw together, 
that which preceded The Cow Chace, although 
his matter is no more authentic in this instance 
than in that. 

There aresome points of the Editor’s “ Intro- 
“ duction,’ however, which we cannot pass un- 
noticed. For instance, he says “the American 
“Force at that Place” (when the enemy ap- 
proached Savannah, in December, 1778,) “ then 
“consisted of between six and seven hundred 
“ Continentals, and’a few hundred Militia, under 
“the command of Major-General Robert Howe ;” 
but he could have learned from Colonel. Camp- 
bell’s dispatch to Lord George Germain, had he 
copied it correctly on pages 7-15, that there were 
then “ at that Place ” no American troops what- 
ever, and only two galleys in front of it. The 
dispatch of Commodore Hyde Parker, dated 
the fourteenth of January, 1779, would have 
added other testimony on the subject, had the 
Editor been as anxious to write correctly as he 
evidently was to do something that is less honora- 
ble to a Historian of his pretensions. 

General Howe, at the time referred to, instead 
of being “at that Place”—Savannah—as pre- 
tended by the Doctor, (p.7,) was at Sunbury, 
nearly thirty miles distant; and the “ Militia” 
referred to by him had long before become dis- 
affected and returned home. 

This editorial effort is followed by another 
which is not more successful—an attempt to give 
a copy of “ the official Report of the British offi- 
“cer who led this expedition,” instead of which 
the Doctor has presented one of the baldest pieces 
of imposition on a good-natured reading public 
that ever passed under our eye, as any one can 
ascertain who will compare his copy with the 
genuine article, which was re-published in our 
Battles, i., 477-479. 
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Again: the Doctor says, “The Assault was 
“ made in three Columns” etc., but he could have 
learned, had he turned either to Stedman (ii., 130) 
or Henry Lee (Memoirs, 58), that the “ Assault ” 


was “made” only with twoo—that on the north | 


side of the town, led by General Dillon, and 


that in front of the Spring Hill redoubt, led by | 


General Lincoln and Admiral D’Estaing—while 


the column on the southern front of the city, | 
led by General Huger, was only a feint. (See, 


also, General Lincoln’s Hvening Orders, Octo- 
ber 8.) : 

The Doctor also leads his readers to suppose 
from his words, as he probably supposed him- 


self, that the ill success of the Siege was a result | 


only of a stubborn defence ; and he says nothing, 
therefore, of the desertion of Sergeant-major 
, Curry with the plan of the attack, of the delay 
in moving against the city in the morning, of the 
blunder of General Dillon who led his column 
into a swamp, and of the consequent concentra- 


tion of the garrison in front of the column led | 
by the Admiral and General Lincoln—all of | 
which causes were very instrumental in produc- | 


ing the disaster. 

The text of the volume is composed of various 
Journals and other papers relative to the second 
Siege, purporting to have been taken from Riv- 
ington’s Royal Gazette, The Pennsyloania Packet, 
and other newspapers of the day; and, if cor- 
rectly copied—of which we have no guarantee 
and many doubts—it is a very important contri- 
bution to the stock of material which those dis- 
tant from the large cities have hitherto pos- 
sessed. Weare free to say, however, that we 
have learned to place no confidence in any state- 
ment which we may find in any volume the Edi- 
tor of which, although widely known, sees fit 
to conceal his name from his readers ; because 
we are confident that no one would do so if he 
had any reason to suppose either that his pro- 
fessional character, generally, would not injure 
the enterprise in which he was engaged, or that, 
in that particular instance, he had fully and hon- 


estly done his duty. In the volume before us— | 


as in the case of the entire series—Doctor Hough 
has studiously concealed his association with the 
enterprise; and while, under al the circum- 
stances in the case, we must say that we admire 
his commercial tact in doing so, we must say, also, 
that this fact must be added to the unworkman- 
like style of his work, and both must. be taken 
by our readers as a portion only of our reasons 
for discrediting Doctor Hough’s statements and 
transcripts in this series, and for considering the 
volumes as without any value, for Historical 
purposes. 

The edition of this volume, like that of The 
Cow Chace, is said to have been “one hundred 
« copies.” 


5.—The Siege of Charleston, by the British fleet and army 
under the command of Admiral Arbuthnot and Sir Henry 
Clinton, which terminated with the surrender of that place 
on the 12th of May, 1780. Albany: J. Munsell, 1867, smal} 
quarto, pp. 224, 

Another of the projected “ Rivington Series” 
exactly uniform with the two volumes which 
preceded it, is here presented to the reading pub- 
| lie. 
| In this, the learned Editor has inserted no 
“ Preface,” preferring rather, it seems, to expend 
all his learning and all his industry on the «In. 
“ troduction ” which precedes his text; and we 
| accordingly turn to that with the greater inter. 

est. 

It is said, in the first line of this “ Introduc- 

|“ tion,” that “ Early in June, 1775, two British 
| “* Men-of-War, the Bristol and the Hxperiment, 
“appeared off the Harbor of Charleston, then the 
“Capital of South Carolina, with the Intention 
“of reducing that City and Colony to their late 
| * Allegiance.” 

We were not before aware that “Early in 
“ June, 1775,” either Charleston or South Caro- 
lina had been absolved from its “ Allegiance” 
to its lawful Sovereign, George III.; nor were we 
before aware that any body had pretended any- 
| thing to the contrary. Indeed, if there is any 
| virtue in the Association unanimously agreed to 
| in the Provincial Congress of South Carolina, on 

Saturday, June 3, 1775—* early in June, 1775 
|—we are not alone in our ignorance on that sub- 
| ject, since that body then said the obligation of 
| that Association should “continue in full force 
|“until a reconciliation shall take place between 
|“ Great Britain and America, upon Constitutional 
|“ principles, AN EVENT WHICH WE MOST AR- 

“ DENTLY DESIRE”—all of which indicates that 
| two men-of-war were not then required—“ early 
|“in June, 1775 ”—to “reduce Charleston and 
“South Carolina to their late Allegiance.” 

We were, also, not before aware that the Bris- 
tol and Hxperiment were then near Charleston, 
| for any purpose ; and we do not credit the asser- 
tion notwithstanding Doctor Hough’s “ Introduc- 
“tion” to such a statement. About twelve 
months later than the period referred to (June 
| 4, 1776) the Bristol, without the Experiment, but 
|in company with the Solebay, Syren, Active, Ac- 
| teon, Sphynx, Friendship, Ranger, and Thunder, 
did arrive “ off the Harbor of Charleston,” if 
History speaks truly ; (Stepan, i., 185 ; General 
Len’s despatch to Congress, dated July 2, 1776; 
| Sir Perer Parxer’s despatch to the Admiralty, 
| July 9,1776,) and it was not until more than 
three weeks after that date that the Hxperiment 
joined them; (Ramsay’s Rev. in South Carolina, 
i., 144; General Len’s despatch ; Sir PETER Par- 
KER’Ss despatch) ; but we suppose that all these 
authorities are nothing when confronted with the 
recent head of the Census Department, who is 
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emphatically a man of figures, and we and they 
must stand corsected. 

We were not before aware, also, that the force 
opposed to the British fleet, at the entrance of 
Charleston harbor, at any time, amounted to 
«two Regiments of South Carolina,” as is stated 
by Doctor Hough, on page 3; although we know 
—because Gordon (ii., 283) and Ramsay (Revolu- 
tion in South Carolina, i., 144) tell us so—that 
when Sir Peter Parker was defeated on those 
waters, in June, 1776, the entire garrison opposing 
him was ‘Three hundred and forty-four men, be- 
longing to the Second South Carolina Regiment, 
besides a Company of Artillerists. 

The Doctor succeeds, however, notwithstand- 
ing our ignorance, in presenting a lengthy nar- 
rative of the exploits, “early in June, 1775,” of 
the Bristol and Experiment ; of their cannonade 
of Fort Moultrie: of their repulse ; of the loss on 
board the two ships, respectively, of One hun- 
dred and eleven and Seventy-nine men; of the 
“reat enthusiasm throughout the Country,” 
which was produced by the success of the Gar- 
rison; and of “no further Attempt being made | 
“against Charleston until after the unsuccessful 
“ Attempt of the French and Americans against | 
“ Savannah, in the Autumn of 1779.” 

All this would be very well and very import- 
ant, were it true; but, inasmuch as it is not true, 
it is, simply, Bosh. : 

The Bristol and Experiment really attacked 
Fort Moultrie not “ early in June, 1775,” but on 
the twenty-eightb of June, 1776; not unassisted, 
but with the aid of the Solebay, Syren, Active and 
Acteon, each of twenty-eight guns, the Sphynx of 
twenty, the Friendship of eighteen, the Ranger of 
eight, the Thunder, Ketch, of six guns and two 
mortars, and several smaller armed vessels and a 





large number of transports, on which were the 
XVth, XXVIIIth, XXXIIIrdJ XXXVIIth, 
LIVth, LVIIth, and seven companies of the 
XLVIth Regiments of the Royal Army; not 
with the simple loss of a hundred and eleven 
men on one ship and Seventy-nine on the other, 
but with the entire destruction of the Acteon ; the 
wreck of the 7’hunder—rendering her useless : 
the loss of the Captain of the Bristol, and several 
of her officers, One hundred and eleven of her 
men, her main and mizzen-masts, and much of 
her rigging, ete. ; of Captain Scott of the Hxper- 
iment and Seventy-nine of her men, besides much 
damage to her hull, rigging, ete. ; of seven men 
on the Active; of eight on the Soleday, ete. 

But Doctor Hough’s blunders do not end here. 

In his narrative of the Siege of 1780, he says, 
(page 9) the British fleet passed the Bar on the 
eighth of April, “without serious injury;” al- 
though it is in evidence (Adm’t AnsuTHNoT’s 
despatch, May 14; Gen’l Wooprorp to General 
Wasuineron, Ap’! 8; Gen’l Moutrrir’s Diary, 
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Ap’1 7th ; etc.) that the Richmond lost her foretop- 
mast, the Acetus was burned, and all the others 
were more or less damaged. 

The remarks which we made concerning the 
text of The Siege of Savannah, last noticed, are 
entirely applicable to the text of this volume and 
need not be repeated. A really useful work to 
those who are distant from original material 
might have been made in each case; and both 
the Editor and the honest Printer might have 
been paid for their labor and received the well- 
earned thanks of the Public, had the former 


| done his duty and dared to face the world like 


an honest man. Conscious of his wrong-doing 
in the premises, however, he preferred to cover 
himself and let his illegitimate bantlings be 
tossed, unfathered, and, except by the unpaid 
midwife, uncared for, on the coldness of an un- 
sympathizing and inhospitable world. If the 
world shall now neglect them and mark him, he 
will have, therefore, no one to blame for it but 
himself. 

The edition, like that of the Cow Chace and 
that of The Siege of Savannah, is said to have 
been “one hundred copies.” 


6.—The History of the Dividing Line and other Tracts. 
From the Papers of William Byrd, of Westover, in Virginia, 
Esquire. In two volumes, Richmond, Va.: 1866. Small 
quarto, I, xix., 233; IL., iv., 276. 

We have already referred to the great value 
of this work and the care with which it has been 
edited by our excellent friend, Doctor T. H. 
Wynne, of Richmond, Va., and we have only to 
add now that all who possess Zhe Williamsburg 
Orderly-book, so called, will find in these volumes 
the continuation of that series of “ Historical 
“ Documents from the Old Dominion,” of which 
the latter forms the first volume. 

It is printed in the admirable style of Joel 
Munsell of Albany—a style which is appreciated 
by every lover of handsome books and which 
has made him famous, while it has also failed to 
make him as rich as he should be. 


7.—Memorables of the Montgomeries. New York: Printed 
for the King of Clubs, 1866. Quarto, pp. (iv) iii., three blank 
pages, fac-simile title-page and verso, 7. 

We have here, if we are not mistaken, the first 
volume of the publications of “The King of 
“Clubs”; and we are free to say that it has done 
itself credit. 

The “ Introduction,” by the American editor, 
tells us that this ancient Ballad “carries the 
“Genealogy of the family whose memorables it 
“sets forth, to a period quite remote ;” although 
he does not appear to be satisfied, in every re- 
spect, with the character of the Record, as it 
stands in these pages. 

It is, however, whether true or false, a curious 
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old Ballad, reciting, what claims to be, the his- 
tory and progress of the Monrcomery family— 
that race of mighty Scots of Ayr—from the days 
of Rome, over the Mont Gomericus, through | 
Hastings, to Ponoon ; and it has been reprinted 
from a rare copy belonging, during his life, to 
the late John Allan. 

It appears in the beautiful style of the Brad. 
street Press—old style type; laid, tinted paper ; 
etc—and the edition numbered sixty octavo 
copies and forty quartos. 


8.—A Biographical Sketch of the Life of the Late Captain 
Michael Cresap. By John J. Jacob. Cincinnati, Ohio: Re- 
printed from the Cumberland Edition of 1826, with Notes and 
Appendix, for William Dodge, 1866. Quarto, pp. 158. 


This is a large, coarsely-printed quarto; the 
work of some “ Steam Job Printer,” whose taste 
is evidently exercised on show-bills for some 
traveling menagerie or on catalogues for some 
country auctioneer, more frequently and more 
profitably than on “ fine books ”—even the books 
which are thrown on the market, once in a great 
while, by the sagacious publisher of Penhallow. 

It is simply Jacon’s Life of Cresap, with 
Jacob’s “ Advertisement,’ Dedication, “ Preface,” 
and “ Introduction” dexterously inserted in front 
of the Title-page instead of behind it, in order 
that the casual observer may be led to suppose 
that all these are new matter; and if we are not 
sadly mistaken, not only the “ Appendix” re- 
ferred to in the title-page, but the “ Supplement,” | 
the “Conclusion,” and the final Notes, which | 
follow the “ Appendix,” are Mr. Jacob’s, also, 
rather than Mr. Dodge’s. A letter of General 
George Rogers Clark, vindicating Cresap from 
the charge of killing Logan’s family, and here | 
and there a Note, may be Mr. Dodge’s ; but we 
can find nothing else which may possibly be his | 
work. 

Of Jacob’s Sketch we can say very little that is 
not already known to the greater number of our | 
readers. It is an elaborate and, we think, a suc- | 
cessful defence of Captain Cresap from the cen- 
sures heaped upon him by Mr. Jefferson and | 
Doctor Doddridge, by one who was an inmate of 
his family and knew him well, who married his | 
widow, and who possessed all his papers, books, | 
etc. It is well written and bears the impress of | 
Truth on its face; and it needed none of Mr. 
Dodge’s very questionable management in order 
to make it attractive to every student and col- 
lector who did not already possess a copy. 


9.—A Journal of Wayne’s Campaign. Being an Authen- 
tic Daily Record of the most Important Occurrences during the 
Campaign of Major General Anthony Wayne against the 
Northwestern Indians ; commencing on the 28th day of July, 
and ending on the 2d day of November, 1794; including an ac 
count of the great battle of August 20th. By Lieutenant Boyer. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: William Dodge, 1866. Quarto, pp. 23. 


When we first saw this volume we fancied | 
that it was an old acquaintance of ours, which 





had done us good service while we were engaged 
in writing our Battles of the United States, al- 
though Mr. Dodge has issued it, asif it had never 
appeared before,without any allusion to the source 
from which he has abstracted it. It was not 
long, however, before we fixed our old friend, 
The Journal of Lieutenant Boyer; and we are 
not unwilling to expose the laxity of Mr. Dodge’s 
morals which has allowed him to use without 
credit tle labors of another, and to re-publish 
without acknowledgment what the Editor of 
The American Pioneer, John 8S. Williams, Esq., 
has already given to the world. 

Concerning the Journal itself, which Mr. 
Dodge has fully described in his title-page and 
probably re-produced correctly, we cannot speak 
too highly, as it is an original authority con- 
cerning one of the most important events in the 
history of the mighty West. 

We are aware that it has not yet become fash- 
ionable to “collect” material for a History of 
our Military Affairs, subsequent to the War of 
the Revolution; but that material is not less im- 
portant because it has been neglected, and we 
should fall short of our duty if we failed to re- 
mind our readers of its growing importance, even 
as matter of merchandise. 

Considered as a specimen of typography, this 
volume is not more creditable, as a “ fine book,” 
than is the Life of Captain Cresap, published by 
the same person, to which we have last referred. 


10.—Memoirs of the Long Island Historical Society, Vol- 
ume lI. Journal of a Voyage to New Yo®& in 1679-80. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.: Published by the Society, 1867. Octavo, and 
royal octavo, pp. viii., xlvii., 440, 


A dainty volume, printed by Munsell and bound 


| by Mathews, presents itself as the first-born of 


the young and vigorous Long Island Historical 


| Society; and the contents of the volume are as 


interesting and important, both to the general 
reader and as materials for history, as the setting 
is well-chosen and skillfully elaborated. 

It seems that our honored friend and fellow- 
laborer, Hon. Henry C. Murphy, while on the 
Mission at the Hague, picked up a Journal of 
the visit to the English Colonies in America, in 
1679-80, of a delegation of Labadists from Fries- 
land, for the purpose of finding a home for that 
community on the Western shore of the Atlan- 
tic ; and, after some delay in the matter, he has 
translated it, and placed it for publication, where 
he could most properly have placed it, in the 
hands of the Historical Society, whose home is 
in the city of his residence, and of which he isa 
leading officer. ; 

This Journal “is a plain story, told in simple 
“language, of a voyage across the Atlantic near- 
“ly two hundred years ago, and of journeys to 
“many of the American settlements”—New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and 
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Massachusetts—“ at that time. It was written 
“under the influence of peculiar religious views 
«and national attachments,” of course, but in 
that fact we find a reason for supposing that, as 
between peoples and creeds and practices which 
were equally foreign to their opinions, and habits, 
and nationality, we have a more perfectly im- 
artial judgment than is usual in such cases. 
The delegation left Wieward, in Friesland, on 
the cighth of June, 1679 ; took passage with Mar- 
garet Philipse, the wife of Frederic Philipse of 
the Philipse Manor in this County; reached 


New York on the twenty-third of September; | 


traveled extensively ; and sailed from Boston, on 
the twenty-third of July, 1680, on their return 
to their own country. 

The voyage is described with great minuteness ; 
and Margaret Philipse is very fully portrayed, 
yery much to her disadvantage. The city of 
New York, also, is more perfectly described than 
js usual; and several drawings, representing the 
city from the Southeast, East, and North, illus- 
trate the text. Many of the Burghers of that 
early period are referred to, including Gerrit 
Cornelis Van Duyne, Jacob Swart, Jean Vigne— 


Netherland—Mons. La Grange, Domine Niewen- 
huisen, Abraham De la Noy, and his brother 
Peter, Francis Rombouts, Evert and Gerrit Duyc- 
kinck, Adrian Cornelison, Peter Denyse, Fred- 
eric Philipse, etc., and others, not permanent 
residents of the city, including Domine Schaats, 
Simon Aertsen DeHart of Gowanos, Jacques Cor- 
telyou, Mr. Valentine of West Chester County, 
Ephraim Heermans of Newcastle, Governor An- 
dros, Rev. Mr. Wooley, the widow Rensselaer, 
Domine Van Zuren of Long Island, Catalina 
Trico of the Wale Bocht, etc. also receive atten- 
tion. We have, also, descriptions of the Fort, 
the old Church, Long Island, Brooklyn, the 
Bowery, Ifarlem, Staten Island, the mode of 
trading with the Indians, the villages of Bergen, 
Schenectady, Albany, Esopus, etc., the East-river, 
Hell Gate, the North River—which, he says, 
“discharges itself into the sea at Sandy Hook, or 
“ Rensselaer Hook,” as maintained by us, in our 
discussion of the question of the Eastern Bound- 
ary of New Jersey, a year or two ago—the 
trouble with Governor Carteret, etc. ; and a gen- 
eral review of the country. The general de- 
scription of the city of New York, which, it is 
supposed, formed part of the original Journal, 
has not been preserved. 

Of the New Englanders the delegation seems 
tohave had a very poor opinion; although no 
one, not even the inevitable Poole, will pretend 
that it was not composed of educated and intel- 


|“ Eliot”; a description of the mutilate 


| “erns on that 





customs of New England, at that period, are pe- 
culiarly rich—the long domestic prayers, “ loud 
“enough to be heard three houses off” and not 
said in a closet with the door shut, (MATTHEW Vi., 
6;) the public prayers in the pulpit, “ full two 
“hours in length” (p. 380); the entire absence 
of devotion in the religious exercises ( Ibid.) ; the 
worldliness of the people, of whose ardent relig- 


| ion we have heard so much (p. 382); the state of 


the College at Cambridge (pp. 384, 385), and the 
suspicions entertained towards strangers (pp. 
386-389) are peculiarly s»—and they have left 
us a most interesting sketch of the “ Apostle 
yflag 

which was in use at Boston; of the Pharisai- 
cal character of the prevailing religion—“ all 
“ their religion,” they said, “ consists in observ- 
“ing Sunday, 7 not working or going into tav- 
ay”—of the “noise and debauch- 

“ery” which prevailed in their taverns, etc. ; 
telling us, at the same time, that, notwithstand- 
ing their pretences of religion, “ you discover lit- 


|“ tle difference between this and other places ;” 


that “drinking and fighting occur there not less 


| than elsewhere ; and as to truth and true god- 
the first male born of the Europeans in New | 


“liness, you must not expect more of them than 
“of others ;” that they were “like all other En- 
“glishmen, who, if they are not more detestable 
“than the Hollanders, are at least no better ;” 
that, in their churches, “ there was no more de- 
“ yotion than in other churches, and even less 
“than in New York; no respect, no reverence ; 
“in a word, nothing but the name of Independ- 
“ents: and that was all;” that John Eliot “ de- 
“plored the decline of the church in New En- 


|“ gland, and especially in Boston, so that he did 
|“not know what would be the final result ;” 


|“ they are all Independents in matters of relig- 
|“ jon; many of them perhaps more for the pur- 
|“ pose of enjoying the benefit of its privileges 
i“ than for any regard to truth and godliness ;” 


| 


ligent men, or that its narrative, herein pre- | 


sented, has not an air of truthfulness and candor. 
The descriptions of some of the manners and 


ete. 

Taken as a whole, this volume is highly cred- 
itable to the Society which has issued it. The 
subject is an appropriate one; it has been edited 
by one of the very few who are able to do so 
properly, and he has performed his labor with 
great success ; the illustrations are appropriate : 
the mechanical execution of the work is all that 
can be desired; and every historical student and 
every one who is at all interested in whatever 
pertains to “Old New York” will receive this 
new contribution to their stock of materials with 
entire satisfaction. 


11.—History of Easthampton: its settlement and growth ; 
its material, educational, and religious interests, together with 
a Genealogical Record of its Original Families. By Payson 
W, Lyman. Northampton: Trumbull & Gere, 1866. Small 
octavo, pp. title-page and verso, 194. 


In this neatly-printed little volume, the author 
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has given to the world a sketch of the history of 
his native town,—one of the four Hamptons, in 
Massachusetts. , 

As the author—who is a student in Amherst 
College, if we do not mistake—claims nothing 
more for his work than the merit of a “sketch,” 
the reader must not expect to find in this volume 
all the details of a “history”; and we only re- 
gret that one who is evidently so capable, should 
not have extended his labors a little further and 
given us a History. It would not have cost him 
much more labor than he has bestowed on this 
work, had he given us a detailed and authorita- 
tive account of the Civil and Ecclesiastical his- 
tory of the Town, with references to the author- 
ities at the foot of the pages; and if he had 


perfected his “ Genealogical Record,” instead of | 


giving only the outlines—leaving out, even then, 
all the details of several existing families, in- 
cluding his own—the result would have been 
far more useful and more satisfactory, even to 
himself. 

We make these remarks in no spirit of fault- 
finding, but with a hope that the author may be 
induced to go on and make more perfect what 
he has so admirably begun. He has shown an 
ability for such a labor, combined with so mod- 
est an appreciation of his own merits, that we 


recesses of some country law-office and be lost 
to the little circle of careful and conscientious 
historical writers. 

The first Chapter of the work is devoted to the 
early history of the Town, bringing it down to 
its Incorporation; and the following Chapters 
are devoted, respectively, to its Churches, its 
Schools, its History, ending with the War of 1812, 
its Manufactures, its Agriculture and Trade, its 
Physicians, its Library Associations, Public- 
houses, etc., and its services in the recent War; 
and the Genealogical Sketches close the volume. 

As our readers will readily understand, we 
commend the work to the attention of all who 
are engaged in collecting local histories. 


12.—Mosby and his Men: a record of the adventures of that 
renowned partisan ranger, John S. Mosby, (Colonel C. S. A.] 
Including the exploits of Smith, Chapman, Richards, Montjoy, 
Turner, Kussell, Glasscock, and the men under them. By J. 
Marshall Crawford, of Company B. New York: G. W. Carle- 
ton & Co., 1867. Duodecimo, pp. 375. 

The publisher of this volume tells us “ there 
“is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of books 
“no less than in the faces of men, by which a 
“skillful observer will know as well what to 
“expect from the one as the other”; which 
would indicate, if true, that the miserable paper 
which the publisher has given to the printer, 
in this instance, and the generally mean appear- 
ance of the work, may be considered as indicative 
of shabbiness in the author and something dis- 
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creditable in the manner in which he has dis. 
charged his duty as a historian. 

We are not prepared to admit the presence of 
so much virtue in either a publisher’s niggardli- 
ness or an amateur’s extravagance while dressing 
a volume for the eye of the public; since many 
good works have been buried in shabby dresses: 
and more, like Doctor Hough’s recent ventures, 
without possessing a shadow of merit, have been 
issued in the extravagance of the Munsell Press, 
and with all the motherly care which the Brad. 
ford Club and the Board of Supervisors in New 
York are so admirably calculated to extend 

We have gone over the greater part of this 
volume, and we are not prepared to say that 
“Mosby and his Men” have been treated as 
shabbily by Mr. Crawford as the latter has heen 
by his printer; and we rather incline to the 
opinion that this book is better, as a record of 
the doings of the great partisan leader, than is 


| indicated by its appearance. 


There are many pages of the volume, it is true, 
which have no more to do with “ Mosby and his 


|“ Men ” than with Grant and his men, and should 


never have formed a part of such a narrative as 
this; but the writer evidently desired to “have 
“his say” on the causes of the war and its gen- 


/eral conduct, and his readers have been bored 
are unwilling to allow him to retire into the 


accordingly. ‘That portion which treats es- 
pecially of the operation of the Forty-third Bat- 
talion of Virginia Cavalry, however, appears to 
be generally entitled to respect, as the testimony 
of an actor in the scenes which he describes; 


|although our knowledge of the details of that 


portion of our History, which we have not yet 
looked into very closely, is too limited to war- 
rant any very decided judgment concerning its 
general merits as History. It is, at any rate, 
cleverly written, and carries with it an appear- 
ance of authenticity, when treating of “ Mosby 
“and his Men”; although it is evident that the 
author, when writing of what he had no personal 
knowledge, has fallen into some errors, as many 
others who have preceded him have done, when 
writing on subjects with which they were unac- 
quainted. 


13.—The Shenandoah ; or the last Confederate cruiser. By 
Cornelius E, Hunt, (one of her officers). New York : G, W. 
Carleton & Co., Publishers, 1867. Duodecimo, pp. 273. 

The cruise of the Shenandoah is matter of his- 
tory ; and without considering the legality or ille- 


| gality of her commission, a statement by “one of 


“her officers,” in which a candid exposition of her 
doings is presented to the world, is worthy of our 
notice. It is original evidence ; and when, as i 
this case, it is the evidence of one who dared to 
think for himself and to speak boldly of what he 
thought, it is the more entitled to our attention 
and respect. 
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We have read this volume with entire satis. | 
faction. It does not pretend to discuss subjects | 
which do not properly belong to it; nor are its | 
pages encumbered with profitless dissertations 
or more profitless speculations. ‘The cruise of | 
the Shenandoah is described, fully ; and, having | 
discharged that duty, the author promptly dis- | 
misses his reader. 

We cannot say a favorable word for the ty- 
pography of the volume. The paper is too poor 
to afford the printer a fair chance; and the phys- | 
iognomy of the volume is too unpromising to | 
warrant a single word of commendation. 


14—Ordinances of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common 
alty of the City of New York. Revised A.D. 1859. With | 
the Amendments thereto and additional Ordinances passed 
since the Revi-ion. By D. T. Valentine. Adopted by the | 
Common Council and published by their authority. New 
York: E. Jones & Co., Printers, 1866. Octavo, pp. xvi., 685. 

The city of New York, with a population, in | 
1860, very much greater than that of the entire | 
States of Maine, lowa, Michigan, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, or Wisconsin; larger than | 
Maine and Rhode Island, or Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island, or New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Oregon, or Florida, Delaware, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Rhode Island, and the noisy | 
city of Boston combined ; and with wealth and 
influence on all subjects except those concern- | 
ing the Government, relatively greater than its | 
eee has its own Code of By-laws, enacted 

y itsown local Legislature, and executed by | 
its own local Executive. 

It is a Body-corporate, existing as such from 
the days of the Fathers; older even than the | 
State or the Union; and deriving its authority, | 
originally, from those who alone were compe-| 
tent to give it. Its Charters, granted one after | 
another, by its Sovereigns—Dutch, English and 
American; Commercial, Royal and Republican | 
—are just as valid, and quite as ancient, and not 
a whit less respectable, than was that celebrated | 
Charter which was considered so sacredly invi- 
olable in Connecticut, and so carefully concealed | 
in the oak at Hartford; and that Charter which 
Massachusetts was wont to plead as the palla- 
dium of her Rights and as too sacred to be inter- 
fered with by either the Parliament or the King, 
was nothing more, if as much, than are the in- 
struments under which the city of New York ex- 
ists, to-day, as a Municipality; and it possessed 
no more virtue and no more legal force. In- 
deed, those Colonial Charters of which the world | 
has learned so much, and for the violation of | 
which George III. and his Parliament have been 
held up to the contempt of all succeeding ages, 
were less important and possessed less authority, 
as legal instruments, than are those which, pos- 
sessed to-day by the city of New York, are far 





more wantonly violated every day by its Repub- 
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lican Sovereign, the State of New York, through 
her Legislature ; and if the city possessed a tithe of 
the noisiness of Revolutionary Massachusetts, 
or, if her members had as little to do, in the way 
of legitimate business, as had the ¢/icit traders of 
Boston, a century since, we should to-day be in 
the midst of a hub-bub concerning “ Chartered 


| “yights,”? and Legislative ‘“usurpations,” and 


“the Rights of Man,” which would throw all 
the appeals of John Hancock, and Samuel 
Adams, and Jares Otis, and all the legal ar- 
guments of John Adams and Josiah Quincy, 
into the shade, and hur] the reckless partisans of 


| the Nineteenth century into the depths of histor- 
| ical degradation, beside their predecessors in 
| usurpation who were hurled from their seats in 


the last century, amidst the execrations of their 


| own constituents, and covered with the contempt 
| of those whom they had endeavored to despoil. 


It is not so, however. Moses Taylor is not a 
smuggler, and needs no such sympathy; and, 


| although a tax has been imposed by questionable 


authority exercised under Legislative sanction, 
William B. Astor has more important business 
to attend to than a contest on that subject, and 
Cornelius Vanderbilt does not allow any such 
trifle to “interfere with his game.” The city of 
New York is, in fact, too busy to attend to trifles ; 
and her citizens can better afford to lose a little 
at the faucet, by neglect, than to spend their pre- 
cious time in small matters, at the expense of the 
stream which flows in at the bung-hole. 

As we have said, the City has its By-Laws; 
and this volume contains that Code, as it was in 
August last. 

It is the work of our venerable friend, the 
Clerk of the Common Council, and is well done, 
save in one point, concerning which his own ex- 
perienced eye must, before this, have detected a 
short-coming. We refer, of course, to the Analy- 
sis of the Charter of the City, and laws affecting 
the saine. 

This “Charter of 1857,” so called, re-affirms 
all former grants, powers, and privileges vested 
in the city, from the days of Peter Stuyvesant 
until the date of its own enactment—including 
those which were made a part of the Articles of 
surrender of the city in 1664 and 1673; those 
which entered into international Treaty between 
the English and the Dutch; those which the 
Revolution in England did not impair; those 
which the Military law of the Howes, and Sir 
Henry Clinton, and Guy Carleton, held sacred, and 
left uninjured; those which the Treaty of 1783 
and the Convention of the State of New York in 
1777 respected and reaffirmed—and a recital of 
all these is as much in place in such an analysis, 
as is anything which does appear in it. Indeed, 
we are not quite sure that it is not owing in some 
measure to such omissions as this, frequently 
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repeated, that the ancient and inalienable rights 
of the noble old City have become of little appar- 
ent importance—rights, indeed, which may be 
regarded or disregarded at pleasure—and we are 
not quite sure that if those ancient chartered 
rights which belong to her and are as much her 
property as her City-hall is, were more fre- 
quently talked about and more constantly held 
up before the world, they would be more highly 
prized at home and more highly respected 
abroad. 

We submit to our honored friend, therefore, 


that the City should not be compelled to grope | 


uncertainly, when it desires to know what its 


legal Rights are, under the provisions of its sev- | 


eral Charters. ‘Those fundamental provisions 
which rest on the still more ancient municipal 


rights of the mother-city of Amsterdam, in Hol- | 
land, confirmed as they have been, successively, | 


by Treaty stipulation and, more immediately, by 


much the supreme law of this State, to-day, as 


they were that of the Colony, two hundred years | 


ago; and what the King of England subsequently 
granted to her, the King of England had com- 
plete right to grant to, and legally vested in, 
her, as her sole property. 
thus conferred by competent authority and en- 


joyed by her without challenge from any one, | 


those only excepted which she has voluntarily 


and legally surrendered, remain with her, unim- | 
paired, even though dormant or seldom exercised; | 
and the ripe experience of “the old Clerk” can | 
be employed on no more important duty for the | 


Municipality which he has so long and so faith- 
fully served than in bringing out and displaying 
in all their original importance, those provisions 


of her ancient Charters, yet unimpaired, which | 
if recognized and respected would more speedily | 


make her, what she will nevertheless some day 


become, the seat of the commerce of the entire | 


world. 


15 —History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth. By James Anthony Froude. Reign of 
Elizabeth. Volumes III. and IV. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner & Co., 1867. Small octavo, pp. (IIL.) xiii., 662; (IV.) 
xiv., 565. 


The ninth and tenth volumes of Mr. Froude’s | 


admirable History of England, are here presented 
to the public. They relate, principally, to the 
complications attending the case of Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scotland, to the contest between the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic churches for 
political supremacy, and to the talked of mar- 
riage of Elizabeth ; and in all their parts they 
are as attractive as a romance, while they are, 
also, as boldly aggressive on the old school of 
historical writers as the most radical of the new 
school could desire. 

We do not know of any better service that can 


All these rights, | 


be rendered to the reading world than that which 
Mr. Froude is engaged in ; and we earnestly hope 
that his American publishers may be amply 
rewarded for his enterprise in re-producing the 
volumes in so neat a dress, at so reasonable a 
price. 


16.— The Works of the Right Honorable Edmund Burke. 
Revised Edition. Vol. XI. Boston; Little, Brown & Co., 1867, 
Small octavo, pp. iv., 445. 


We have so often referred to this very beautiful 
edition of the Works of the great Orator of the 
| past Century, that little remains to be said on 
the subject. It may interest our readers, how- 
| ever, to know that another volume will complete 
the work; and that there can be found few others 
which will add as much to the literary stores of 
| a well-selected private library. 

The volume before us relates to the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings ; and we can commend 





; it to the studious attention of all who seem to be 
both Royal and Republican authority, are as | 


engaged in a similar work in our own Country. 


17.—Studies in English ; or Glimpses of the Inner Life of 
our Language. By M. Schele de Vere, LL.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co., 1867. Small octavo, pp. vi., 365. 

Although not historical, this volume is pre- 
eminently entitled to the attention of all who 
| either read History or write it. 
It is the result of many years study of the 
| structure of our Mother-tongue, by the accom- 
| plished Professor of Modern Languages in the 
University of Virginia; and it is offered by him 
as a contribution to the small supply of works 
| which we possess on that new science which 
Muller and Marsh have so successfully illus- 
| trated, and concerning which, the greater number 
are wholly ignorant. 

To the historical student and to the Genealo- 
| gist, the Chapters on the Names of Places and of 
Men will be peculiarly interesting ; and to their 


o) 


attention we respectfully commend the work. 


18.—Literary Life of James K. Paulding. Compiled by 


| his son, William I. Paulding. New York: Charles Scribner & 


Co., 1867, Octavo, pp. 397. 

Every New Yorker of the olden time, and 
every one who has any régard for the good old 
days of sixty years ago, will welcome this vol- 
ume and enjoy the story which it tells. 

James K. Paulding was born in Duchess 
County, in August, 1778—his parents, represent- 
ing the Dutch of New Netherland and the En- 


| glish of New Jersey, being then in exile. The 


family mansion, with the wing which was once 
a store, if we do not mistake, is still standing on 
what was once the bank of the Hudson at Tarry- 
town: and when the War was succeeded by 4 
glorious Peace, the family returned to the home 
from which it had been driven, and James be- 
came, what his father was, before him, a resident 





of this County. 
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He went to school in the valley of the Sawmill 
river, where, at the cost of fifteen dollars, all told, 
he received his educetion ; and he seems to have 
become, at the early age of twelve or thirteen 
years, one of those who have always made Tar- 
rytown famous—the two who have looked on 
whenever a Tarrytowner has labored. Indeed, 
like another Brom Marling, he could either idle 
away his time by looking at some more indus- 
trious neighbor, or he could shoot and catch pig- 
eons, or he could sit on a rock under the high 
bank of the river and watch the float on his line 
as he waited patiently for a bite. 

After some six or seven years thus spent in 
idleness, Paulding was taken to New York by 
his elder brother, William, and placed in an 
office as a Clerk; and while there, through his 
brother-in-law, William Irving, he soon after 
became acquainted with the brother of the latter, 
the immortal Washington Irving, who, in his 
turn, introduced him to other young men of that 
period, many of them widely known in after 
years, but all, save one or two, now taken to their 
last resting-places. 

He commenced writing verses about the same | 
time; and, it is said, 7e Morning Chronicle, ed- 
ited by Peter Irving, Washington’s brother, was 
the medium of his first communication with the 
reading-public—a beginning which was followed 
diligently, for many years, and not without honor 
to the writer. 

It was at that time, also, that a literary cotérie | 

was formed, in which “ Nuncle” and “ Billy | 
Taylor,’ “the membrane” and “ the Patroon”— | 
the last of whom we are proud to number, to- 
day, as one of our subscribers and regular readers 
—were active members; and, if we do not mis- 
take,—although this volume says nothing of it— 
there was, also, about the same time, a regularly 
organized association, of which Irving, and Paul- 
ding, and Kemble, and Brevoort were leading 
associates, whose records are still extant, and | 
which, some fine day, may add to the attractions | 
of our “Old New York Revived,” and revive, in | 
the memory of our venerable and honored cor- 
respondent, pleasant recollections of by-gone 
days. 
_ In 1807, Salmagundi first appeared from the 
Joint pens of Irving and Paulding ; and this was 
followed, in 1812, by Paulding’s satire of John 
Bull and Brother Jonathan ; in 1813, by his Lay 
of the Scottish Fiddler; and, in 1815, by his 
United States and England. The latter three of 
which so far attracted the attention of Mr. Madi- 
son that Paulding soon after was provided with 
an office and a much-needed income, sufficient for 
his reasonable wants. 

In 1817, Paulding wrote his Letters from the | 
South; andin1818 his Backwoodsman—evidently 
his favorite—was published in Philadelphia. 
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In 1818, he married Miss Gertrude Kemble, of 
New York, from whom, on the twenty-fifth of 
May, 1841, he was separated by death. 

In the following year he attempted, alone, a 
revival of The Salmagundi; and in 1822, he 


|issued A Sketch of Old England, by a New Eng- 


land Man. Koningsmarke, John Bullin America, 


| Merry Tales of the Three Wise Men of Gotham, 


The New Mirror for Travellers, Tales of the Good 
Woman, Chronicles of Gotham, The Dutchman’s 
Fireside, Westward Ho !, ALife of Washington, 
Slavery in the United States, The Book of Saint 
Nicholas, A Gift from Fairy Land, The Old Con- 
tinental, and The Puritan and his Daughter, tol- 
lowed, successively; and, although the greater 
number of them have been forgotten, if they were 
ever known, by modern newspaper readers, they 
were, nevertheless, well received in their day; 
and their author earned for himself a high place 
among the earlier literati of America. 

The volume before us is composed mainly of 
extracts from Mr. Paulding’s letters and writ- 
ings; the author preferring rather to let him tell 
his own story and to portray his own character. 
It is very readable; and to those who are at all 
disposed to sympathise with what is known, here- 
abouts, as the Knickerbocker element, it will be 
peculiarly acceptable. 

Four other volumes, uniform with this, are to 
follow it; in which the leading works of Mr. 
Paulding are to be reproduced under the same 
careful editorial supervision. 


19.—Records of the descendants of Hugh Clark, of Water- 
town, Mass., 1640-1866. By John Clark, A.B. Boston: Printed 
‘or the author, 1867. Octavo, pp. 261. 


We have here a modest, well-arranged, and 
well-printed Genealogy of the descendants of an 
| honest “husbandman” who settled in Watertown, 


Mass., some two centuries and a quarter since; 
and, there and in Roxbury, whither he removed 
in 1660, he seems to have lived quietly, until, in 
1693, he departed with the respect, certainly 
without the recorded censure, of those among 
whom he lived. He left three children; and 
these have certainly increased and multiplied, as 
have become the children of honest parents. 

We like this work. We like the plan adopted 


| by Mr. Clark, in the arrangement of his subjects ; 
| and we like the way in which he has handled 


those subjects—modestly, yet clearly, setting 
forth the historical facts connected with each, 
without an unnecessary display of non-essentials. 
There is here, also, no such attempt to run back 
into gentility as we too often see in works of this 
class. Hugh Clark is said, boldly, to have been 
“a husbandman”; and Hugh Clark’s descend. 
ants can make the most of it, notwithstanding 
the unnecessary coat of arms on the cover of the 
volume, which, by-the-way is also honestly 
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ignored within the cover. There is an honesty 
of purpose in this evidently honest declaration 
which is truly refreshing in these days of fantas- 
tical imitation of foreign fripperies. 

The work was printed by Alfred Mudge & Son, | 
Boston; and is highly creditable to their well- 
earned reputation. 


20.—The Constitutional Convention ; its history, powers, 
and modes of proceeding. By John Alexander Jameson. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co., 1867, Octavo, pp. xx., 561. 


Few works have recently issued from the 
American Press which are more important than 
this; and we hope that those who are engaged 
in “ re-constructing ” States afid the Union will 





take advantage of the information which it con- 
tains. 

It is not so much a history of Conventions, | 
already held, as an exposition of the law of Con- | 
ventions, both those which have been convened | 
and those in the future, from their inception to | 
the close of their labors. It cpens, therefore, 
with an examination of the classification to | 
which Conventions may be subjected—Spontane- 
ous, Legislative, Revolutionary, and Constitutional | 
—and the peculiar features in each which dis- 
tinguish it from all others. 

This is followed by forty-nine pages devoted to | 
a definition of the word “Sovereignty” and to | 
inquiries concerning its seat and attributes! Our | 
readers may very well suppose that when such a| 
simple subject is spun out to such an undue ex- | 
tent—a very large proportion in fine type—either 
the historian is in a muddle or his readers will 
be, when they shall attempt to follow him. That 
the former is the case is evident when he tells 
us, (p. 17) “the meaning of the term Sovereignty, | 
“is simply superiority,’ and then occupies fifty 
times as much space to explain that it is not so; 
aud it is even more apparent when, at the close 
of the second page devoted to the subject, he ab- 
ruptly drops it and goes to another question 
without having reconciled his own contradic- 
tions. 

Why the definition of the term which Chief- 
justice Jay employed, on the Bench of the Su- 
preme Court, was not satisfactory, is not very 
evident, unless it was because it would not fit the 
author’s well-defined theory ; and we are inclined 
to think that the elaborate discussion concerning | 
the seat of that sovereignty may also be ac- 
counted for by what seems to be the fact, that the 
Sovereignty of the People is a less acceptable dog- | 
ma than the Sovereignty of the Government | 
would have been. 

Thirty-two pages are then occupied in a de- 
scription of the term “Constitution!” but we 
have looked in vain for definitions, even the small- | 
est, of the very important terms “ Union,” “ Con- 


“federation,” “ United States ;” and “ Nation” 
is dismissed with forty-three lines, and “ State” 
with three. 

The reader is next introduced to the great sub- 
ject of the volume—Constitutional Conventions 
—in the course of which the author distinguishes 
the “ legitimate ” from the “ revolutionary ” (i). 
legitimate ?); tells that such Conventions must 
originate in “an authentic act of the Sovereign 
“body ;” and elaborately discusses, the “ mode” 
of the call, and the constituencies by whom they 
shall be elected. One hundred and sixty-two 
pages are thus occupied. F 

The fifth Chapter is occupied with a discus- 
sion of the Constitution of Conventions—of 
whom composed, how they shall be organized, 
and by what mode discharge their duties. Thirty 


| pages are thus occupied. 


One hundred and forty-nine pages are filled 
with the discussion of the powers of Conventions 
—a subject which is never regarded, in practice, 
as having any other limit than the will of the 
majority of the members. 

Forty-two pages relate to the submission of 
proposed Constitutions, for ratification, to the 
People—a measure that was not followed in the 
case of the Federal Constitution, nor in those of 
several of the State Constitutions; and which 
may or may not be followed, in any case, as shall 
best suit the parties in authority. 

Fifty pages relate to the amendatory power; 
and an Appendix and an ample Index close the 
volume. 

As we have said, this work will be very useful 
in every community which cares anything for 
Precedents or Laws: where such things are disre- 
garded—and we know no place where so much 
violation of Right and Law prevails as in Con- 
stitutional Conventions—it will be worse than 
useless. 

The author has labored faithfully, and he has 
brought to his task a mind which is peculiarly 
fitted for it: but he has either been warped too 
much by his partizan prejudices, or he has not 


| enjoyed the facilities for sufficient research 


among the fathers of jurisprudence. The con- 
sequence is, he brushes away—if he ever sees— 
the great principles of Goverment which have 
rendered the works of Aristotle and Hooker, 
Milton and Sidney, Grotius and Puffendorf, Vat- 
tel and Martens, Bacon and Fortescue, so note- 
worthy and so desirable to every student; while 
the writings of James Madison and James 
Wilson, Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, John Adams and John Dickinson—to say 


| nothing of the Decisions of the Courts, Federal 


and State,—appear to have never troubled him 
with their lessons. The consequence is seen 12 
his theories, which are worth very much less 
than his precedents; and his readers will find on 
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dificulty in finding out that, in some portions of | 
the work, the subjects with which he grappled | 
were much too large for his capacity or his at- 
tainments. 

It isa large, and handsome volume, from the | 
Riverside Press; and we trust that both*suthor | 
and publisher will be well rewarded for their 
enterprize. 


21.—Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac. A critical 
history of operations in Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
from the commencement to the close of the War, 1861-5. By 
William Swinton. New York: Charles B. Richardson, 1866. 
Octavo, pp. 640. 

We have examined this volume with considera- 
ble care; and we have laid it down with general | 
satisfaction. 

It is written by one who is not a novice, either 
jn investigation of truths or in the selection of | 
words to describe them. There are, therefore, | 
such a directness of purpose and such a precision | 
in the use of terms to effect it, in this volume, 
that it may serve, in those respects, at least, as a 
model for all who shall assume the duties of a 
military Historian. Indeed, while there seems 
to be very little omitted which may serve to 
complete every part of the pictures which the | 
author designed to lay before his readers, there is, | 
also, little which is unnecessary or irrelevant. | 

Of the integrity of the narrative, as far as such | 
anarrative can be made truthful at so early « 
period after the closeof the war, we have no doubt. 
It is scarcely to be supposed that the opening of 
private papers, and the unlocking of closely | 
guarded secrets, which may be done during the 
present generation or not until the next, will not 
tend to a modification of some of its author’s 
theories, or a slight disturbance of some of his 
statements; but the unusual advantages which 
he has possessed, the untiring industry with 
which he has pursued his inquiries, and his 
peculiar qualifications for such a task, aided by 
a life in the camp, have enabled Mr. Swinton to 
do well what he has undertaken; and those who 
are most competent to judge on the subject, say 
that he has not disappointed them. 

The maps and portraits with which the work 
is illustrated may, it is said, be wholly relied on 
as authentic; and, if for no other reason than 
this, the work should receive a liberal support. 


22.—On Wakefulness. With an Introductory Chapter on the 
Physiology of Si ep. By William A. Hammond, M.D. Phila- | 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1866. Duodecimo, pp. 93. 

We are indebted to our friend, the author— 
who is well-known to the country as the late 
Surgeon-general of the army of the United States 
—for this very interesting little volume; and, 
although it is a scientific work, we have run over | 
its pages with much satisfaction. 

The Physiology of Sleep, which forms the In- 
troductory chapter, extends to thirty pages. The 


| together with a Logical Praxis. 


& Co., 1867. 
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causes of sleep are elaborately discussed in this 
chapter; and we thought, as we noticed the Doc- 
tor’s allusion to the consumption which is con- 


| stantly going on in the brain of every person, and 
|to the consequent necessity for repose, in order 


that the vacuum thus formed may be re-occupied 
by the new matter which is constantly being 


| supplied, that if he had suggested some mode of 


improving the quality of the new material, he 


| might, in some cases which we have heard of, 


have earned the gratitude of a patient, but 
insulted, People, whose servants, to-day, are just 
as bad as they were three years ago—to say 
nothing of the People itself, in whom and in 
whose action or negligence there is great room 
for improvement, in some of their features. 


23.—Elements of Logic, comprising the Doctrine of the 
Laws and Products of Thought, and the Doctrine of Method, 
Designed for Classes and for 
By Henry N. Day. New York: C. Scribner 
Octavo, pp. X., 237. 

In this very neat volume we have a convenient 
treatise on the Science of the Laws of Thought, 


Private Study. 


| as Thought, “ designed for learners,” as the author 


tells us; but we fear that the number, now-a- 
days, of those who think is so small that it will 
hardly pay for the preparation of such a work 
on such a subject. 

We commend this volume, however, to such of 
our thinking friends as lack method in their 
thoughts; and we hope they will not only enjoy 
it but be profited by a perusal of its pages. 


24.— Woodward's Record of Horticulture for 1866. 


Edited 


by Andrew 8S, Faller, New York: & F. W. Woodward, 


1867, Duodecimo, pp. 127. 

In this very beautiful little volume, our excel- 
lent friends the Editors of The Hortieulturist 
have sent out to the Horticultural world a record 
of the results of the science in 1866, embracing 
the new books; a review of the progress of the 
science, as seen in its disciples, its literature, ete. : 
an essay on the female as an horticulturist; a 
similar essay on men in horticulture : another on 
grape culture; one on the small fruits, illus- 
trated; one on ornamental plants, also illus- 
trated; one on ornamental gardening; and one 
on new hardy shrubs and trees. 

Such a record issued yearly will furnish to the 
methodical horticulturist a professional balance- 
sheet, and enable him to judge how far the sci- 
ence has advanced, what increase of knowledge 
has been secured, what new plants have been 
introduced, etc.; and we commend it to our 
“country cousins ” and country readers. 


G. E. 


25.—The Soldier's Story of his Captivity at Anderson- 
ville, Belle Isle, and other rebel prisons. By Warren Lee 
Boston: Lee and Shepard, 1867. Octavo, pp. 273. 


The author of this volume, unlike those of 
many of the catchpenny volumes of its class, is 
vouched for as an honest, reliable man and faith- 


Gos. 
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ful soldier, and a witness of what he relates. His 
narrative, therefore, is to be considered original 
authority ; and it must necessarily find a place 
on the shelves of the working historian as well 
as on the tables of the general reader. 

We have read it with satisfaction; and we 
have submitted it to one whose position as an 
officer in the enemy’s service enabled him to 
judge of its truthfulness : from whom we received, 
also, no unfavorable report, although he con- 
sidered that the necessities of the enemy some- 
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times compelled him to do what he would have | 
been glad to have avoided, while the passions | 
and the dishonesty of those subordinates, in whose | 


immediate custody the prisoners were neces- 
sarily placed, not unfrequently produced the 
greatest misery and the grossest wrongs. 

The volume before us is beautifully printed 
and amply illustrated; and as the crippled 
soldier seems to rely on its sale for the greater 
part of his support, we earnestly hope he will 
be liberally patronized. 


State Historical Society, at lowa City. 
Haff, M.D., Corresponding Secretary. 
Luse & Griggs. 


Edited by Sanford W 


The January number of this work contains a 


(May, 1867.) 


her as one of their guardian angels ; and we can 
readily understand, also, why, with such a wife 
as he seems to have had, the grim Baron was 9 
much more of a man than were many of the men 
of his time, American as well as British or Ger. 
man. 


Tue Mepican Jovurnat.—We take great 
pleasure in calling the attention of our profes. 
sional readers, and there are fffany of thei, to 
the advertisement of this widely known publi. 
cation, which appears among our extra pages, at 
the end of this number. 

As a specimen of periodical printing, there is 
nothing which will compare with it for beauty; 


| and as a receptacle of information on the great 
| subjects to which it is devoted, it ‘is not less con. 


| of the United States, it is as fearless in its jud 


spicuous. Conducted by our honored friend, 
Doctor William A. Hammond, recently the fear- 
less and unbought Surgeon-General of the armies 


v. 
5 


| ments as it is clear and intelligent in its com. 


ibe | munication of knowledge; and while the earn- 
26.—The Annals of Iowa ; a quarterly publication by the | — . 
of ; ; , | est and honest seeker for truth will be delighted 


Davenport, Iowa : | 


with it, woe be to him against whose hollow 


| pretences it levels its artillery. 


continuation of several historical articles previ- | 
ously commenced ; and is illustrated with a por- | 


trait of General F. J. Herron. 


We cannot say that the work reflects much | 


credit on the mechanical abilities or good taste 
of its printers; and it strikes us that the fifth 


volume should have been opened with page 1 | 


instead of page 769. 
reason -for the continuation of the pagination 


Indeed, we see no just | 


through five volumes, without making to either | 
of the volumes, so-called, either a title-page or | 


an index. For one, we want to bind our volumes, 


and we cannot do so, it seems, until the collection | 
shall have assumed a ponderous thickness of a| 


thousand pages, when we may surely expect a 
title-page and tabel of contents, possibly an 
index. 


2.—NOTES. 


MapamE RIEpDEsEL.—We have been favored | 


with a glance at one of the proofs of a portrait 


of this notable lady, which is intended for the il- | 
lustration of our friend Stone’s new version of 


her Memoirs and Letters; and we promise to 


those who have been delighted with a perusal of 


her writings a renewal of their pleasure when 
they shall see a representation on paper of her 
lovely face. 

We do not wonder that good old General 
Schuyler sympathized with her in her troubles, 


and that the British and Hessian officers regarded | 





THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NUMISMATICS.— 
We have received the first number of the second 
volume of this work, which is edited by Doctor 
Geo. W. Perine, Professor Chas. E. Anthon, and 
E. Y. Ten Eyck, Esq., and published by The 
American Numismatic and Archeological Soci- 
ety of New York. 

It is beautifully printed, on tinted, laid paper, 
by the Bradstreet Press; and we are gratified 
with the appearance of success which it wears. 
It is edited with ability and good judgment; and 
we commend it to those of our readers who do 
not already subscribe for it, if there are any such, 
as eminently worthy of their support. 


—In 1750 there were but seven newspapers 


| and periodicals published in the United States; 


in 1810 there were 359, including 25 published 
daily ; in 1823 there Were 598; in 1860, 4,051, 
circulating annually 927,951,548 copies. In 
Massachusetts, in 1823, the number was 35; in 
1860, 222. 


—Tue Ruope Isianp Souprers’ Monument. 
The committee appointed by the Rhode Island 
Legislature to secure designs for a soldiers’ mon- 
ument, have agreed upon the model submitted 
by Randolph Rogers, and recommend an _appro- 

riation of $50,000 for its erection. It is to be 
ocated in Providence. 





